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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 288.—24 NOVEMBER, 1849. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
WILD SPORTS OF THE FALKLANDS. 


SKETCHFD DURING A SURVEY OF THOSE ISLANDS. 
BY CAPTAIN MACKINNON, RB. N, 


PART I. 


Prieasant Harsor.—The barometer fell so fast, 
that the surveying party did not think it prudent 
to leave the vessel. Every preparation was made 
for a heavy gale ; as we knew, by experience, that 
the weather-glass is a faithful monitor. At noon 
we began to feel the breeze ; and by 2, Pp. M., we 
had as hard a gale of wind, accompanied by as 
fierce and powerful squalls, with numerous flakes 
of snow, as I ever experienced. Our situation 
was desolate in the extreme; to leeward, a range 
of rocky hills covered with snow, the harbor itself 
(a branch of Port Fitzroy) lashed by the furi- 
ous gale into one sheet of foam; and to wind- 
ward, a small islet covered with tussock, the long 
leaves of which, bending and bowing as in despair, 
added to the dreariness of the prospect ; while the 
entrance to the harbor and the head of the bay 
were hidden from our view by large flakes of snow 
driving furiously past us. ‘To deepen the effect 
of this dismal picture, we were conscious of being 
104° of latitude from Old England; and that, in 
case of need, we were several hundred miles away 
from the nearest assistance. In spite of all this, 
we were perfectly comfortable and jolly, and cared 
not one farthing for the gale, as we had not only 
full reliance on our own resources, but abundance 
of “creature comforts,’’ to say nothing of the 
appearance of our spritsail-yard, which was not 
merely decorated, but positively loaded, with game 
of all kinds. 

Towards night, as usual, the gale abated. The 
next morning, after divisions, it being Sunday, 
divine service was performed, (a ceremony omitted 
only on one occasion while Captain Sulivan and 
myself were aboard the vessel, when, during a 
very heavy gale of wind, we were battened down.) 
Afier the ship’s company had dined, some of the 
crew were allowed to land for a walk; but as no 
fire-arms were permitted to be carried on the Sab- 
bath, it was customary to put the men on an islet, 
in order to avoid any danger from the wild animals 
which infested the mainland. On the day in ques- 
tion, about twenty were landed on the little tussock 
isle close to which we lay ; and as certain of the 
officers, myself among the number, wished to go, 
we all went together, and soon began to amuse 
ourselves in the best way we could. These tus- 
sock beds are very singular places ; they have been 
undisturbed for ages, and by the perpetual decay 
and renewal of the flags the whole place where 
they grow is covered with large lumps of vege- 
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table matter as inflammable as tinder. The long 
thin leaves interlock above, and form, here and 
there, little cloisters from five to twenty yards 
long in some places. The paths thus formed are 
trodden perfectly smooth by the numerous pen- 
guins, whose holes branch off in every direction. 

As we were looking about us, one of our party 
suddenly observed that he smelt smoke. Though 
such a remark on an uninhabited island was of a 
nature to excite surprise, no one seemed to heed 
it till, in a few minutes, thick reeky volumes be- 
gan to roll over our heads, when it struck me that 
some of our careless vagabonds had set fire to 
the weather-side. Off we started for very life, 
though we had only about 200 yards to go. The 
ground was excessively difficult, as some of the 
lumps above described were five feet high, and the 
flags on the summits many feet above our heads. 
The cracking of the flames was plainly heard, as 
if close to us, and we were nearly suffocated by 
the dense smoke. At length, after a desperate 
struggle, in which several shoes and caps were 
lost, we gained the beach, rushed into the boat, 
and pushed off. We were barely in time; for 
the next instant the little bank over which we had 
seampered was a mass of bright flame. Not a 
moment was lost in sending a boat round to the 
weather-side (the leeward being impracticable, on 
account of heat and smoke) to look for the rest of 
our men, about whom we were, of course, very 
anxious. The thoughtless fellows were found 
sitting quietly on the beach smoking their pipes, 
and looking with vacant pleasure on their work, 
not dreaming that some of their shipmates might, 
as the Americans say, have been “‘ used up’’ by 
it. 

The next morning, anxious to see the effects of 
the fire, I landed early, and having examined the 
ashes, ascertained that a very great number of birds 
had been destroyed by the conflagration. The island 
consists of about three hundred acres, of which, I 
am convinced, there are not a dozen square yards 
without a nest of some kind of bird containing four 
or five eggs, or callow brood. In the portion of 
land wherein the fire raged, the young birds were 
roasted alive, besides a few seals, whose remains 
we found pretty well singed. The authors of this 
wholesale destruction said it was quite pitiable to 
see the larger birds, such as geese, caranchos, 
&c., flying round the flames that were consuming 
their young, and screaming with horror. Now 
and then one of them would fall in, either suf- 
focated by the smoke or scorched by the heat. 

A day or two subsequently, Captain Snlivaa 
and myself Janded with our guns on an exploring 
excursion. After about an hour’s walk round a lake, 
during which we jointly bagged upwards of forty 
teal, we saw, on turning the corner of a gully, a 
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huge bull half hidden among the bushes, as if fast 
asleep. Dropping on our knees, we crawled back 
some distance, for the purpose of changing our 
smal] shot for ball. Having thrown down our 
game and shooting-jackets, we stealthily advanced 
on all-fours, and crept up to a small bank within 
fifteen yards of the brute’s great head, which lay 
fully exposed to us; then, resting our guns, we 
both fired our left barrels at a concerted signal, 
reserving the right. The beast did not move; 
and, to our mortification, we found, on a nearer 
approach, that we had valiantly been attacking a 
dead animal. It was some consolation, however, 
to discover that our two bullet-holes were touch- 
ing each other in the centre of his brain. Know- 
ing full well that we might reckon on a speedy 
detection of our exploit, and consequently, on be- 
ing well laughed at, we determined to ward off 
the expected ridicule by turning the tables on our 
shipmates ; accordingly, going on board with joy- 
ful countenances, we said (which was true enough) 
that we had shot a bul! through the brain, and 
that he had not stirred afterwards. On hearing 
this, a party was formed, and saws, knives, and 
other butchering instruments were taken, for the 
purpose of cutting up the spoil, towards which, 
after receiving the necessary directions, they 
started in high glee; while we sat down to din- 
ner, chuckling at our ruse, which, if it did not 
deceive our companions, had the desired effect in 
diverting the laughter from ourselves. 

When we had completed the survey of Pleasant 
Harbor, we took the vessel some miles further up. 
As we advanced towards the head of the harbor, 
the beauties of the place opened on us. Some- 
times the passage was so narrow that one might 
have thrown one’s hat ashore on either side ; and 
anon it spread out to a broad sheet of water. The 
whole scene was so desolate and dumb that, in 
giving the word of command, as the different wind- 
ings made it necessary to shift the yards, my own 
voice startled me. The water-fowl, noiselessly 
parting on each side of our bow, as the vessel 
came up to them, did not appear alarmed, but 
stared at us with grave astonishment. At eight 
o'clock we came to and moored in a large sheet 
of water, about ten miles from the harbor’s mouth. 

While enjoying my cigar on deck, and deriving 
pleasure from the soft, serene air of evening, I 
perceived two bulls grazing close to the shore just 
ahead of the vessel. The surveyors, who were 
engaged below laying down their work, imme- 
diately stopped business and came up. Having 
only one day’s beef on board, we determined to 
attack the bulls; and, in a few minutes, four of 
us were pulling for the shore with well-loaded 
guns. Our proceedings had got wind on the lower 
deck, and all hands crowded up the rigging to see 
the battle. We landed under the bank, in such a 
position as not to be seen by our prey, who were 
quietly grazing all the time. Stealthily, like In- 
dians, we climbed the bank, and jumped over the 
brow full before them. They immediately turned 
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brute as he turned, and, though at the distance of 
fifty yards, we could clearly hear the “‘ thud’’ of 
the ball striking him, which it did about six inches 
behind the heart. This was a staggering blow, 
but did not prevent his ranning away. ° La Porte 
(our dog) was immediately slipped, caught the 
bull about three hundred yards inland, and flew at 
his flank, which caused him to face about and 
attack the dog. Time was thus given me to get 
within fifteen yards of the spot, when, lowering 
his head, the brute charged me. My right-hand 
barrel, however, damped his ardor, and he turned 
half round as if to fly. My second bullet went 
clean through his body a few inches above the 
heart, and, for a moment, brought him on his 
knees. While I drew my knife in order to ham 
string him, he suddenly rallied, and appeared to 
collect what strength was left him for one last 
desperate effort—always the most dangerous. At 
this moment Mr. Sulivan, jun. came up and pre- 
sented his gun, but the vile Brummagem snapped 
without going off; and we should have been in 
rather an awkward predicament, had not Captain 
Sulivan, with his remaining barrel, within five 
yards, laid the bull dead at his feet, the bullet 
passing through the centre of the brain, and com- 
ing out at the back of his head. The moment he 
fell, we were greeted by three loud cheers from 
the people at our mast-head, and, in a few minutes, 
had thirty stout fellows with us. After disem- 
bowelling our prey, we attached a strong line to 
his horns, and, with a sailor-song from thirty 
hoarse throats, dragged him down to the water's 
edge, towed him off, and hoisted him in with a 
runner and tackle, not liking to trust his great 
weight to the yard. 

As the survey detained us here several days, we 
had a good opportunity of exploring the immediate 
vicinity. Not a day passed without our seeing 
herds of cattle grazing around. To attack these 
would not be so dangerous an adventure as to 
encounter the outlying bulls, which, in number, 
are disproportionate to the cows. This, no doubt, 
has arisen from the great slaughter for food of the 
latter, whose flesh is preferable to that of the males 
—a slaughter committed by ships of all nations 
some few years ago, before the Falklands were 
under the English flag. I generally remarked that 
the outiyers were covered with gashes, received, 
probably, in many a hard battle; and that they 
labored under the disadvantage of not having their 
horns pointed upwards, whereas the bashaws who 
lived in female society had remarkable advantages 
in that weapon of offence. This may be a wise 
ordination of nature, to prevent the great number 
of males from injuring the breed, which would cer- 
tainly ensue were not some of the bulls turned out 
of the herd and kept at a distance by their more 
favored brethren. 

PART Il. 

Having seen that everything was in order in our 
little vessel, I thought a good opportunity was before 
me to carry out one of the orders given by the Ad 





tail and fled. Captain Sulivan fired at the nearest 


miralty to my commanding officer—namely, to form 
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little gardens in any convenient spot in the Falk- 
land Islands. I therefore determined to seek out a 
locality adapted to so well-intentioned a purpose. 
At half-past ten in the forenoon, I manned the 
dingy with four boys, and pulled along the shore, 
frequently landing as a favorable place seemed to 
present itself, each of which, however, on examina- 
tion, proved impracticable. At length we arrived 
at a little creek, about forty yards wide, running 
inland. Up this we went, following the windings 
of the stream about a mile, when they terminated 
in a small rivulet running from a lake situated at a 
short distance. Leaving the boat in charge of three 
of my young crew, I landed with the fourth boy, 
and walked to the wild and sequestered mere, which 
presented a sight to charm the eye of a sportsman. 
The extent of the water—barely two acres—was 
thickly dotted with birds. Two majestic swans, 
with ebony necks issuing from snowy bodies, floated, 
with an air of haughty patronage, among innumer- 
able geese, ducks, teal, and divers ; but, to my great 
amazement, the feathered crowd, instead of appear- 
ing the least alarmed and skurrying off, drew 


towards us; unlike their civilized brethren, they | 


were ignorant of the treachery of man. 

I sat down on the brink of the lake, wondering 
whether, on my return, I should be able to convince 
people of the truth of that which I then beheld. 
Except the swans, the whole assembly of fowl ap- 
proached gradually until some hundreds were within 
twenty yards of me. A.chorus then arose from 
them, as if with one accord they inquired my busi- 
ness there, and sought to know in a friendly way 
why I disturbed their privacy. I may here remark 
that the sounds they utter in a wild state are totally 
different from their notes when domesticated, and I 
should not have recognized the species by the ear 
alone. ‘The entire congregation appeared to be so 
tame and unsuspecting, that, reluctant to make my 
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of a wild bull or cow—rather grim landmarks in a 
wild solitude. One of these strongly excited my 
attention. It lay in a pass over a small boggy riv- 
ulet at the bottom of a deep ravine. Here the poor 
brute must have stuck in trying to cross ; the sur- 
rounding earth was torn up, and the vegetation 
destroyed as if by hoofs and horns. 1 was inclined 
to suspect that this might have been done by wild 
cattle, in horror at the terrible death of their fel- 
low, who must have perished of starvation; his 
head was stretched out as in the act of bellowing. 
While “‘ moralizing this spectacle,’ I quite forgot 
the purpose for which I landed; and was only 
roused from my brown study, and warned of my 
distance from the boat, by the sudden trumpeting 
of wild bulls. I felt convinced we were chased. 
Hoping to get back in a direct line, we ascended 
the side of the ravine, and made for a hill, on the 
summit of which was a little rock which, luckily 
for us, was scalable only by bipeds. On gaining 
the base of this position, impregnable to quadrupeds. 
I climbed up, closely followed by my boy, who had 
hardly got a footing on the top, when we descried 
five huge brutes who closed in our little fortalice, 
and declared war by furiously tearing up the ground. 
With all convenient speed I drew from my gun 
the charges of smal] shot, and loaded with ball ; 
but alas! not expecting a fight, I had only four 
bullets ; and considering those not quite sufficient 
to physic five full-grown bulls, I determined to lay 
them by for a last resource, and await the chapter 
of accidents; knowing full well that, should we 
not return by a certain time, a party would be sent 
to our assistance, who would soon deliver us by 
raising the siege. ‘To beguile the time, I struck a 
light for my cigar, and, reclining at my ease, ex- 
pected the brutes would take themselves off. But 
no such thing; they did not even graze, but 
watched the rock as a cat would watch a mouse- 


presence shunned by dealing death among them, I | trap. I could not help laughing to see my little 
contented myself (although my double-barrel, loaded | companion every now and then lift up his head, 


with No. 6, was lying across my knees) with tak- 
ing the seal-club from my boy’s hand, and shying 
it among the birds. 

This had an effect contrary to what I expected ; 
for, instead of being alarmed, they gathered, as if 
with curiosity, round the missile, and pecked at it. 
Never was so glorious an opportunity of making an 
immortal shot! But again my humanity struggled 
with my love of sport; I could not kill the poor, 
confiding creatures, who placed themselves almost 
within my grasp. At this moment a more legiti- 
mate opportunity offered ; a flock of teal flew over 
my head from another place. Mechanically my gun 
jumped to my shoulder, and before I was aware of 
it, both barrels had done their work ; five birds fell 
from the discharge of the first, and four from that 
of the second. For a few minutes, the flutter and 
confusion that followed on the lake was indescriba- 
ble ; but quiet was soon restored, except that every 
now and then were heard little bursts of rapid chat- 
tering, as if excited by wonder. 

Bagging my teal, I resumed my quest of a site 





reconnoitre th® enemy, and extend his fingers from 
his nose according to the elegant method now in 
vogue of “‘ taking a sight.”’ 

We remained thus blockaded about three hours, 
when suddenly came on a furious squall of snow 
and sleet, which completely enveloped us all in 
the clouds. This being too good an opportunity 
to be lost, we swiftly and silently evacuated our 
position, and ran at least a mile without stopping, 
after which a rough walk of an hour and a half 
brought us down to the boat. I resolved that, in 
future land excursions, I would carry more bullets. 

In the afternoon of the following day I again 
landed, having our purser for my companion. 
While rounding an angle in the island, I saw, 
spread out fast asleep, a hair seal of about seven 
feet in length. Being anxious to observe the 
movements of one of these creatures, I halted, and 
quietly watched him. My friend had also seen 
the animal from another point of view, and, being 
armed with a boarding-pike, had stealthily ap- 
proached him. The assailant, brandishing his 


for a garden, passing more than once the skeleton | weapon, had so earnest an expression of counte- 
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nance, and seemed inspired by so knightly a deter- 
mination, (as though a new St. George was about 
to attack a new dragon,) that I could not refrain 
from bursting intoa lond laugh. This roused the 
seal, who, slowly raising his head, gazed round 
about with sleepy eyes. The next moment, the 
purser’s pike was stuck with right good will into 
the beast’s hind-quarters, on which he scuttled into 
the water, followed by his persecutor, who, in his 
excitement, tumbled after him (repeating his digs) 
into the water; whence, what with my excessive 
laughter, and the thick kelp, I had some difficulty 
in extracting him. Thus ended our exploration 
for the day. In the thoroughly soaked condition 
of my friend, a speedy return to the ship was 
necessary. 

As, about this period, we had not much expe- 
rience in combating wild cattle, we deemed two 
persons with guns quite sufficient to attack one 
beast. When, however, we had gained a little 
more knowledge, we became cautious, and gen- 
erally took with us three or four men well armed. 
Our first irrational valor arose from ambition of the 
honor of vanquishing a bull single-handed—an 
exploit attempted by Captain Sulivan and myself ; 
after which, being satisfied with our experiment, 
we were in no hurry to repeat it. 

One morning early the surveying party landed, 
and were soon lost in the windings of the creeks. 
About two hours after their departure I ascended, 
with my spy-glass, to our mast-head, for the pur- 
pose of getting a better view, and could see the 
party on a distant hill building a mark. In a 
short time I observed them pointing their glass 
very earnestly in the direction of a particular spot, 
much nearer the vessel ; towards which, having 
finished the mark, and put a pole on its summit, 
they started at a rapid pace. I conjectured that 
the object of their anxiety must be a herd of cattle. 
Immediately arming myself with my usual weapons, 
I pressed into the service my dog La Porte, to- 
gether with a brave boy of the name of Popham, 
who afterwards always carried my second gun, 
and who never once flinched from putting it into 
my hand at the proper moment. Knowing, from 
the nature of the ground, that I should stand a 
much better chance of getting near the animals 
than was possessed by the surveyors, who must 
cross one or two creeks, and approach their prey 
from an open plain, I landed, and marched in a 
direct line to the place denoted. After progress- 
ing about two miles, we observed, just over the 
crest of a hillock, a black ridge or eminence, like 
a. bush or small rock, which suddenly started into 
life, developing a huge head and pair of horns. 
It was a bull, grazing, and a magnificent creature 
he appeared to be. These wild fellows are very 
different from their species in a tame state. I 
cannot more fitly describe them than by saying 
they have a éerrible aspect ; so much so, that some 
of our men, and one officer, although as brave and 
careless of their personal safety as any could be, 
were never able to get over their dread of the gor- 
gon-like visages of these beasts, which operated so 
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powerfully on one or two occasions, as to prevent 
the individuals in question from venturing on the 
main land. This peculiar terror on the part of 
men of high courage, must, I imagine, have arisen 
from early impressions made in childhood, similar 
to the dread some persons have of being alone in 
a dark place. 

While considering how best we might attack 
the brute, a herd of about forty or fifty was sud- 
denly exposed to our view. Starting La Porte at 
them, and enjoining my brave young companion 
to keep close to me, we ran full speed towards the 
animals, the whole of which seemed panic-stricken, 
and scoured off. One bull took a direction across 
my path, at a distance of about fifty yards. I 
levelled my rifle at his fore shoulder, and heard 
(immediately after its sharp crack) the dull sound 
of the bullet striking him. This enraged the ani- 
mal, when, turning his head at me, on he came at 
speed, with tail high above his back. In a mo- 
ment I had changed guns, and, with my left knee 
on the ground, waited his approach. La Porte 
did all a dog could do to divert his course ; but on 
me the bull had fixed his eye, and nothing could 
shake his purpose. I must confess I felt as if I 
should have been much safer anywhere else ; but 
it was too late to think of that. The animal was 
within twenty yards when my first barrel opened 
on him. ‘The ball entered his forehead, but not 
sufficiently deep to cause instantaneous death, or 
even to disable him for the moment. Regardless 
of pain, he still galloped forward, when, at ten 
yards, my remaining barrel pierced his left eye. 
Mad, and half blinded, he now swerved from me 
and rushed headlong on my boy, whom, without 
attempting to toss, he knocked down, trampled on, 
and passed over. Before he could turn, La Porte 
had him by the nose, and for a few seconds held 
him; but he soon threw the dog off, and came 
upon us streaming with blood. During the next 
two or three minutes we exerted every nerve and 
muscle to keep clear of his repeated, thongh weak- 
ened, charges, and only succeeded by La Porte’s 
powerful assistance, who, when we were nearly 
caught, sprang upon him like a tiger. 

At length the bull appeared to stagger slightly, 
and the dog pinned him. Drawing my hunting- 
knife—which, by the bye, I could shave with—I 
ran up, and was in the act of hamstringing him, 
when once more he threw off the dog and bounded 
at me. While making the third bound, (and when 
I fancied I could feel his hot breath, he was so 
close,) the tendon having been severed, the remain- 
ing cartilages of the leg gave way, and, with a 
loud bellow, he was stretched on the earth. The 
next moment, my knife was sticking in his heart. 
After a little time we cut his throat and examined 
his wounds, each of which was mortal. He was 


of the low-quartered breed, but young. One of 
the surveying party, who afterwards came up, pro- 
nounced him to be only three years old. 

We now collected our hats, guns, &c., which 
had been scattered around, and were beginning to 
compose ourselves, when, to our infinite discomfort, 
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two more bulls appeared over the rising ground, 
with tails up, (a sign of mischief,) and making direct 
for us. My first impulse was to ‘oad, and be pre- 
pared to receive our pursuers ; but in the heat of 
the last battle I had dropped my powder-flask. 
Nothing therefore remained wherewith to defend 
ourselves but our knives, which we clutched des- 
perately, taking up a position behind the carcass 
of our former antagonist. The brutes advanced 
furiously ; flight would have been impossible ; we 
deemed our case hopeless. At the moment when 
the bulls were within two hundred yards of us, we 
were unexpectedly cheered by a loud shout, and, 
with delight inappreciable by any one who has not 
been in a similar predicament, we saw all the sur- 
veyors hastening to our assistance, some with guns, 
others with boats’ stretchers, and one with a very 
suspicious instrument, which looked marvellously 
like a theodolite-stand. This timely diversion had 
the desired effect. The bulls stopped short, and, 
our allies giving a shout, turned tail and fled. 

We now cut up the carcass of the bull I had 
slain, carried the joints down to the boat, and then 
proceeded to prepare lunch. Four men were em- 
ployed to collect ‘‘ diddledee ;’’* one was sent with 
my rifle to procure a couple of geese, and another 
was employed in lighting a fire. In a very short 
time a heap of fuel was fiercely blazing, and a 
couple of geese lying beside it. Our cookery 
was not very elaborate: the man whom we de- 
puted to officiate cut off the heads of the birds, 
pulled out the long wing-feathers, and rolling up 
the bodies in a heap of ‘‘ diddledee,’’ committed 
them to the flames. In about twenty minutes the 
geese were thoroughly roasted, and unceremoni- 
ously kicked out of the fire. Thus dressed, they 
looked exactly like two balls of cinder : this dirty 
appearance, however, vanished on skinning them, 
when they were as white as, and seemed mich 
more delicate than, their tame brethren with all 
the sophisticated treatment of a scientific cook. 
The insides were not disturbed during the process 
of roasting, or rather burning, in order to prevent 
the juices of the flesh from being dried up. These 
birds, together with a few beefsteaks from the 
beast just killed, made (considering we were in the 
wilderness) a most sumptuous luncheon, salt and 
biscuit being always carried with us. After our 
repast we lighted our cigars, and being still further 
animated by a potent glass of grog, 

Fought all our battles o'er again, 


And a we routed all our foes, and thrice we slew the 
Slain. 


I am sure we enjoyed our entertainment in these 
primeval solitudes with greater zest than could 
have been felt in nine tenths of the sumptuous pic- 
nics at Richmond or elsewhere—always excepting 
the irresistible charm of ladies’ eyes, of which, 
alas! we were destitute. After spending a rea- 
sonable time in this wild pleasure, I returned to 
the vessel, and the surveyors resumed their work. 

* A small shrub, of so inflammable a nature that it will 


burn fiercely even when soaked in water. The above 
mame is given to it by the sailors. 
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A few evenings after this, having surveyed the 
upper part of the harbor, we dropped down to- 
wards the entrance and moored abreast of a narrow 
tussock islet. On examining this the next day, 
we discovered traces of pigs ; and an officer having 
caught sight of one wandering along the beach 
‘*at his own sweet will,” (an enjoyment seldom 
permitted to pigs,) punished the vagabond by knock- 
ing him over in fine style at a distance of sixty 
yards, with no better weapon than a short ship's 
musket. This exploit set us all agog for pork— 
a delicacy which we esteemed the more, as reliev- 
ing us from the foujours beuf. Being thus haunted 
with delectable visions of griskins, spare-ribs, 
chines, black-puddings, sausages, &c., we planned, 
in our enthusiasm, an attack on the swine. To 
secure such a culinary luxury was an affair of 
serious importance, and we set about it seriously 
in the following manner ; viz., first, a man with 
a boat’s flag stuck on a boat-hook marched down 
the centre of the tussock ; and though he himself 
was invisible in consequence of the great height 
of the leaves, his banner flaunted gayly above, and 
was plainly visible to al]. Every now and then he 
sounded a little hunting-horn, which was responded 
to by hearty cheers from six men on either side, in- 
spired by love of pigmeat, and armed with board- 
ing-pikes, who were so spread out as to take up 
nearly the whole breadth of the island, thrashing 
and hallooing with all their might. About two 
hundred yards in advance stood myself, rifle in 
hand, backed by my boy with another gun; and 
on each side of me, at about eighty yards, were 
two of our best shots. ‘* The deuce is in it,’’ 
thought I, exultingly, ‘* if we shan’t revel in the 
pork now, both fresh and to pickle.’’ It was an 
invigorating anticipation. On came the beaters 
with shouts of expected triumph. They were 
formed, like the Spanish Armada, in a half-moon, 
the horns rather. in advance; but, also like that 
redoubtable armament, our present enterprise ended 
in a ludicrous failure. The pigs were so stupid 
(poor, wild, benighted creatures !) that they would 
not come to be killed and cooked. Our exquisite 
generalship was thrown away: we bagged only 
one little boar, and even that exploit was owing 
not to human but to canine agency. La Porte had 
seized the straggler firmly by the back, and held 
him there, squeaking terribly, till we came up and 
captured him alive. But though we could not 
achieve a success adequate to our gallant prepara- 
tion and array of force, we consoled ourselves in 
the reflection that we had ‘‘ done more—deserved 
it.”” 

During our pig-hunt we were tantalized every 
moment by a clownish penguin, which would first 
pop out his head to survey us, and then stalk close 
by with grave and silent contempt. He evidently 
saw that the swine would outwit us, and partici- 
pated in the triumph of the quadrupeds. 

At length, a desperate rustling gave notice that 
something large was at hand; and immediately 
after, to our intinite disappointment, for we had 
calculated on the advent of a good fat hog, out 
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waddled » sea-lion. The beast’s huge logger-head 
was hariiy visible, when it formed a target for our 
guns, ot all which the contents crashed into his 
skull neacly at the same moment. Down he dropped 
immediately, and only showed that life remained 
by writhing for a few minutes. 

On one of our excursions ashore, the following 
singular circumstance occurred. I have read in 
medical and other works instances of a similar 
nature—never witnessed one before. We had 
breakfasted early and hastily one morning, in order 
to have a long day before us, and at seven o'clock 
Janded for beef. Having walked three hours, we 
wounded and, after a running skirmish of two 
miles, killed a fine cow. This was very fatiguing 
work. We then rested a short time, and began to 
retrace our steps towards the shore, in doing which 
we shot a calf, thus adding considerably to our 
load. As 1 had only five persons with me, I did 
not iake the usual precautions for keeping my 
party together ; and, on stopping to rest, I found 
that a portly marine was missing. ‘Taking the 
least tired of my men, I went back some distance 
to look for the absentee; and having paced two 
weary miles, was nearly giving up the search, 
when we observed a flock of caranchos poised 
nearly motionless in the air. My companions 
shrewdly judged that the birds were balancing 
themselves over our lost one ; and, on going up to 
the place, I found his suspicions correct. The 
marine was lying on his face as if fast asleep, 
while a couple of caranchos sat watching him 
within two feet of his head. ‘Thinking this was 
only a lazy fit, and being tired and angry, I 
brought the whole weight of my rifle down on a 
well-covered part of his frame, causing, to my sur- 
prise, only a deep groan; and we ascertained that the 
fat lout had lost all power of movement, and could 
not even lift his arm. We were, therefore, under 
the necessity of carrying his heavy body back to 
our party, who were then at least six miles from 
the beach. On our arrival there, we tried to re- 
cover him; but, as he did not appear to mend, we 
were obliged by turns to carry him the whole way 
—and weary work it was. We did not get in sight 
of the vessel] till past seven o'clock in the even- 
ing. The people on board, feeling rather alarmed 
at our protracted absence, luckily kept a good look 
out, and a boat was on shore nearly as soun as we 
arrived on the beach. 

Having seen the patient, our doctor said that 
nothing but food would restore him; an opinion 
borne out by the fact, inasmuch as the man was as 
well as ever after a good meal. His total pros- 
tration up to this time forcibly impressed me, as he 
was a young and powerfully built man. I after- 
wards learned that this was not a very uncommon 
case, when violent and long-continued exercise was 
combined with an empty stomach. Had the man 
been left all night in the wilderness, he would, in 
all probability, have died. As it was, we lost, 
through the marine’s illness, our calf and the 
prime parts of the cow which we intended to carry 
on board. When first we arrived at the Falklands 
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I used almost to laugh at one of the orders given 
by Captain Sulivan, that no one belonging to the 
vessel should be allowed to go on shore without a 
companion ; an order which I understand was rig- 
idly enforced by Captain Fitzroy whilst in com- 
mand of the Beagle, which was only once broken, 
and then ended fatally. I am now convinced that 
it is a very necessary precaution, and, if strictly 
acted on in all uninhabited or unknown countries, 
would be the means of saving many valuable lives. 
Two or three instances have lately occurred of per- 
sons going out to shoot in health and spirits, 
and being found dead the following morning. Ex- 
haustion, and exposure to the weather, have, in 
most cases, produced these melancholy results ; 
bat with common prudence and a companion there 
is little or nothing to fear, especially if one is 
well armed—a practice which I earnestly recom- 
mend to all persons who are desirous to return 
home with a whole skin. 

As I was a passable shot, and an untiring pedes- 
trian, I was invited by Captain Sulivan to accom- 
pany him to the top of Mount Pleasant, a hill about 
eight miles distant from our anchorage. The morn- 
ing of November 30th being beautiful and calm, 
we determined to set out, and accordingly started 
after an early breakfast, having two men with us 
to carry our instruments, &c. For the first half 
mile we amused ourselves very well with shooting 
snipe, &c.; but we were speedily warned by the 
bellowings all round us that we should keep more 
on our guard, which we instantly obeyed, by load- 
ing our guns with ball and keeping close together. 
Thus prepared, we advanced about a mile further, 
when four bulls drew out of a herd, and manifested 
symptoms of resenting our invasion of their terri- 
tory. Not liking the Jook of the enemy, we slunk 
back a short distance, and made a déour of nearly 
two miles to get clear. La Porte, however, sud- 
denly dashed away, and for nearly twenty minutes 
was lost to us—much to our vexation, as he was 
a most puissant ally. Our pleasure, therefore, 
was proportionately great when we perceived him 
driving towards us a little calf, baa-ing most pit- 
iably. The moment he was near enough, La 
Porte seized the animal’s nose, and held it until 
we came up. Our first impulse was to let the 
poor thing go; but the dog, in his anxiety to 
secure his prey, had broken the upper jaw, and 
we therefore put an end to the creature’s sufferings 
by killing it, marking the spot, that we might pick 
it up on our return. 

After this, we marched on through the wilder- 
ness, still in battle array, and dispersed a small 
herd, out of which the dog captured another calf, 
but which, being uninjured, we let go again. At 
length we came to the bank of a large lake, whose 
wide unruffied gleam, quietly reflecting the sky, 
made the solitude look more solitary. Through 
this sheet of water we in vain attempted to wade, 
and were finally compelled to walk round its shore 
—a great addition to the fatigue of our journey, 
which, though in a straight line not more than 
eight miles, amounted, by these necessary devia- 
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tions, to thirteen or fourteen, and principally among 
long, soft, springy grass eighteen inches high. 

About one o’clock at noon we reached the base 
of the mount, and sat down beside a streamlet 
winding along the bottom. After recovering a 
little from our fatigue, we commenced our ascent, 
and crossed once or twice a long line of those 
stones mentioned with much surprise by every 
traveller in this region. Some were so large that 
we could not have got on them without the help of 
a ladder. But what struck me most was, that 
when half-way up, we could hear, on listening 
intently, a stream rapidly running, and by the 
deadened noise, evidently some feet below the sur- 
face. Half an hour’s more toil brought us to the 
top of the mount; but here our progress was 
arrested by a perpendicular wall of rock running 
to the height of nearly three hundred feet. After 
a long search, we found a practicable breach, and 
leaving our guns and other heavy articles behind, 
we scrambled up as well as we could—no easy 
matter, both from the nature of the rock and the 
incumbrance of the theodolite stand which we 
intended to erect so as to take a round of angles 
from the very summit. At length we gained the 
apex, but so sharp was it that we could not fix the 
stand, and were obliged, cross-legged, to drag our- 
selves over a short ridge to a better place. This 
was rather nervous work, for my left leg hung 
over the perpendicular wall as completely at right 
angles with the surface of the earth as if it had 
been built with a plumb-line. 

Here we had room to fix the stand, preparatory 
to making the ‘‘ observations.’’ We had now a 
bird’s-eye view of nearly the whole of the south- 
ern part of the east island from the range of 
Wickham Heights. The prospect was grand on 
account of its extent, though I could not have 
imagined anything so apparently barren and com- 
fortless ; the grass seemed everywhere brown and 
parched, and innumerable lakes of all forms and 
sizes gave, with their wan gleam, a melancholy 
effect to the view. I tried several times, without 
success, to count the cattle in sight; but, after 
repeated attempts, gave up the endeavor. The 
temperature was bitterly cold, although a dead 
calm; and large icicles were hanging in various 
fantastic shapes from all the overhanging points of 
rock. 

Before leaving the vessel, we had made arrange- 
ments with Mr. Bodie (the master) that we should 
announce our arrival on the summit of the rock by 
lighting a fire, the smoke of which would direct 
him to let fall the topsail, and to fire a gun, exactly 
five minutes after (to a second.) By this sound 
we expected to get the distance. Collecting what 
material we could for ignition, and having settled 
ourselves in comfortable positions to watch with 
our Dollonds, the word was given to light the fire. 
In a moment a small column of smoke slowly 
ascended. (We afterwards heard that the effect, 
as seen from the vessel, was beautiful ; the vapor 
being visible to the naked eye, and ascending like 

tiny thread from the very peak of the mountain 





to a great height, until dissipated by the upper cur- 
rents of air.) No sooner was this seen, than it 
was responded to by a dozen diminutive objects, 
descried through our glasses, climbing up the rig- 
ging like ants. A moment after, a small speck of 
white became visible, which announced to us the 
fall of the topsail. As the second-hand of Captain 
Sulivan’s chronometer reached the five minutes, a 
thin puff of smoke appeared to spurt out of the 
vessel’s side. Al] was now attention to catch the 
sound; but we were too far off. 

During the time we remained up here, not a 
single noise disturbed the death-like silence, nei- 
ther was the solitude invaded by any other living 
object than ourselves, excepting that a huge eagle 
alighted to plume himself on a pinnacle within 
twelve yards of the theodolite. 

After descending with some trouble, we picked 
up our guns, &c., and commenced our return. 
The homeward journey was a painful one; as 
our two men, not being accustomed to such long 
walks, were knocked up, and the wild cattle, as 
though they knew we were fatigued, were bolder 
and fiercer than in the morning. One beast chased 
us to the edge of a morass, in which we were glad 
to take refuge. Finding from the nature of the 
ground that he could not get at us, he worked 
himself up into a state of madness, which was not at 
all allayed by a couple of ounces of lead which we 
sent into his body. Not wishing to be benighted, 
we hastened on, and having found the calf we had 
killed in the morning, got safely on board at seven 
o'clock to a capital dinner, of which the only fault 
was a total absence of vegetables. 

A succession of heavy south-west gales, with 
snow and sleet, put a stop, during five days, to all 
out-of-door work. Inthe evenings we were much 
at a loss how to find amusement, as all the books 
in the ship had been read and re-read dozens of 
times. I hardly know how we should have diverted 
the ‘edium vite, had I not, before leaving England, 
luckily provided myself with several single-sticks 
and hilts from my esteemed friend Mr. H. Angelo, 
of whom I am proud to acknowledge myself a 
pupil; and whose skill in the art of offence and 
defence in the use of the broadsword is above that 
of any other professor I ever met with. Our peo- 
ple took great delight in this exercise; and, by 
imparting the knowledge I had acquired under Mr. 
Angelo, I so trained my men, that I flatter myself 
few of H. M. ships could have turned out a crew 
equal to the Arrow’s ship’s company in expert- 
ness with that thoroughly English weapon, the 
broadsword. 

We were now beset by a succession of heavy 
gales. I only landed once, and that was abreast 
the vessel for an hour or two. With the assistance 
of the crew I managed to haul our little dingy over 
a small bank, and launch her again in a fresh 
water lake, where in a very short time we bagged 
upwards of sixty teal, and double the number of 
various other birds not mentioned in the game- 
list. 

On Sunday, the 10th of December, the gale 
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had increased prodigiously. It was well for the 
little ship, which rode to three anchors, that the 
holding-ground and our ground-tackle were so 
good, for, with all our precautions, and though 
nothing was left to hold wind but the bare lower 
masts and hull, we were in momentary fear of 
going adrift. We could hardly hear the church 
service performed, even on the lower deck, with 
the hatches down, so loud was the roaring of the 
gale. 

About sunset, as usual, the wind gradually sank 
to a hoarse murmur, and at midnight we had fine 
weather once more, the stars shining as brilliantly 
as if within the tropics. Such sudden alterations 
form one of the marked peculiarities of the Falk- 
lands. 

The next morning, some time after the survey- 
ors had departed, | was much surprised by observ- 
ing a large column of smoke rising several miles 
to the southward. This, naturally enough, caused 
great excitement amongst us, as we knew our party 
had gone in an opposite direction. So strange an 
incident, in an uninhabited island, brought to my 
recollection Robinson Crusoe’s discovery of the 
foot-print of a man on the desolate sea-shore. All 
manner of conjectures were hazarded, and truly 
some of them were wild enough. The next 
morning, as soon as I could spare them, I sent off 
four steady fellows, well armed ; but nothing could 
they discover save the remains of a fire, a few 
singed feathers, and a very old-fashioned rusty 
hatchet without a handle. Imagining some ship- 
wrecked mariners might be near, we fired a blue 
light as soon as it was dark, and then asky-rocket, 
but without any result. Who could the adven- 
turers have been ? 

Two days more were sufficient to finish the 
Choiseul Sound, and early on the following morn- 
ing we sent both our boats sounding down towards 
the entrance. At two o'clock we followed them 
in the vessel. About twelve miles from the mouth 
of the sound we perceived a splendid little harbor 
on the northern shore, where we anchored for the 
night, intending to leave the next morning; but 
unsettled and tempestuous weather detained us sev- 
eral days, which, though a grievous infliction to us 
at the time, was pleasant in its results, as we had 
a most gallant and satisfactory campaign in our 
Wild Sports in this part of the Falklands. 





From the English Review. 
Essays. By R.W.Emerson. Nature, an Essay, 
Orations, §c., $c. 

Tue reputation enjoyed by that ‘ transatlantic 
thinker,’’ whose name we have set forth in the 
heading to these remarks, suggests matter for grave 
reflection. When we find an essayist of this de- 
scription, who seeins to be “‘ a setter forth of new 
gods,”’ belauded alike by tory and radical organs, 
by ‘‘ Blackwood”’ and ‘* the Westminster,” by the 
friends of order and disorder—when we find his 
works reproduced in every possible form, and at 
the most tempting prices, proving the wide circu- 
lation they must enjoy amongst the English public 





generally—we feel that we too should not leave 
them disregarded, that we should bestow something 
more than the mere incidental notice on them, 
which we have hitherto found occasion to indite. 
We are credibly informed that these essays find 
many readers and admirers amongst the youth of 
our universities. Here isa more special ‘* moving 
cause”’ for our examination into this theme—the 
** rationale” of what we may well cal] the Emer- 
son mania. We shall discuss a few of the leading 
tenets of the Enersonian philosophy, as calmly 
and dispassionately as we may ; and, if we give 
offence to the idolaters of this ‘‘ transatlantic star,’’ 
we can only say that truth is too serious a matter 
to be trifled with, and that we hold ourselves bound, 
in this instance, to speak out plainly. To plunge. 
then, “* in medias res,”’ 


*T is true, ’tis pity ; pity ‘tis, tis true! 


But men in this age, ay, and women too, grow 
weary of truth and reason; sober sense offends, 
and unity annoys them; they long for a concert 
of harmonious discords to wake them from their 
drowsy lethargy. To the mental palate, thus 
diseased, novelty is the chief provocative. A new 
cook comes, and mingles poison with his sauces. 
What then? The flavor is pungent, and a mora} 
evil may often be an intellectual pleasure. 

Some reflection of this nature is needed to re- 
assure us, when we see men and women, whom 
we have believed sensible and amiable, hailing the 
glare of such a treacherous marshlight as the Amer- 
ican paradox-master before us, as though it were 
the advent of a new and brilliant star. Mingled 
considerations oppress us in treating such a theme ; 
on the one hand, our knowledge of the great mis- 
chief wrought in so many cases by this mighty 
phrasemonger would urge severest ridicule as the 
first of duties ; on the other, there is really such 
an amount of showy cleverness, of external bril- 
lianey, and, now and then, of even happy audacity, 
about this quasi-philosopher, that we feel we should 
not do him justice, nor have any chance of redueing 
him to his rightful level in the estimation of his 
rapt admirers, did we not testify our sense of those 
merits which, in some degree, excuse their adora- 
tion, and which cannot fail to strike the most prej- 
udiced observer. 

True it is, that when a man throws forth thoughts 
at random, as Emerson does, without the smallest 
regard to self-consistency or reality, he cannot fail, 
here and there, to light on a quarter, or a half 
truth, or perhaps even on a whole one. Leta man 
possessed of a competent knowledge of counter- 
point sit many hours at a piano, forcing the chords 
into endless combinations, now and then a happy 
musical idea can scarcely fail to flit across the air ; 
small praise to the strummer! The man of higher 
taste and nobler imagination would far rather abide 
under the imputation of barrenness, than afflict his 
own soul and senses by the production of the false, 
the common, and the vile. There is a certain order 


of wealth that is near akin to poverty. 
What shall we think of Ais philosophy, who can 
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seriously tell us, ‘‘ With consistency a great soul slave ; and Emerson the embodiment of self-glori- 


has simply nothing to do?” 
disorder is a blot, an error, an absurdity. 


Order is divine— _ fication. 


The one commands us to kneel in the 


How, | dust before force, whether displayed for good or 


then, shall we esteem his wisdom, who boasts, ‘‘ I | evil, as being in its essence divine ; the other for- 
unsettle all things. No facts are to me sacred ; bids us to set the most glorious actions, the most 
none are profane ; I simply experiment, an endless mighty works, above, or even on an equality with, 


seeker, with no past at my back?” 
edly does this writer jerk forth his sayings ; here 
is a perception, there a second, there a third ; make 
the most of them! only ask not for sequence or 
completeness! And yet a myriad waves apart 
will make but one wide and desolate swamp; blend 
half of these in one, and a broad lake spreads 
forth, to mirror the azure skies, and refresh the 
eye with beauty. 

Nevertheless, despite this vagueness and seem- 
ing boundlessness of thought, we soon learn that 
the philosophy of Mr. Emerson (if we may so call 
it) is restricted within a system’s narrow limits, 
as well as that of his neighbors ; there is no logic 
in his form of utterance, certainly, but by and by 
we begin to perceive that he is trading on a small 
stock of positive ideas, though he casts them into 
80 many incongruous shapes, and is at so little 
pains to reconcile one with the other. We find 
that this essayist has a science, a morality, a re- 
ligion of his own, and that, with all his preten- 
sions to indefinite catholicity, he tests all things 
(as from the infirmity of man’s nature he must 
needs do) by this special standard. 

The one cardinal error of Emerson is to take 
the unit for the mass, the individual for the uni- 
versal, the ego for Deity. With all his contempt 
for those more sensible thinkers than himself, who 
have assented to a revealed scheme as truth abso- 
lute, and hold all other truths in subordination to 
that master-principle, he yet constantly, nay, con- 
tinuously, assumes that human nature and the 
world are what he sees them to be, and can be 
nothing beyond this. He confounds relative with 
absolute existence. He seems to fancy the stars 
are not, until we behold them. Because to us, and 
for us, individually, things only are as we receive 
them, he conceives that fact and truth are dependent 
upon our perceptions. He regards man as a con- 
stantly inspired ‘‘ revealer of the absolute ;’’ we 
use, in a degree, his own cant, to render ourselves 
acceptable to any of his deluded admirers, who may 
possibly be found amongst the readers of this ar- 
ticle. He fancies that what he calls “ the over- 
soul,’’ or universal reason, is potentially common 
to all, but actually possessed only by those who 
are inspired ; and these he regards as the infallible 
teachers of humanity. 

Nevertheless, let it not be supposed that the 
errors of Emerson are those of Carlyle; that the 
former is only an imitator and disciple of the lat- 
ter. Emerson, though less brilliant, and perhaps 
less genial, certainly endowed with less descriptive 
or dramatic power, is the better thinker of the twain ; 
though here, if ever, is the place to say ‘bad is 
the best!”’ Carlyle, however, inculeates the wor- 
ship of genius ; Emerson denounces al! adoration 
save that of self. Carlyle is by nature a mental 


Unconnect- | 





our own private notions of them. Which of these 
creeds is more mischievous, it were difficult to 
say—the cant of either is disagreeable; but we 
should say that that of the idol-worshipper was the 
more odious, that of the self-idolater the more 
absurd. When the man, whom we know to place 
no faith in the bare existence of his God, echoes 
with rapturous and servile adulation the seriptural 
phrases of the Puritanic world, because emblematic 
to him of a real trust of some kind, which he 
is unable to share, we cannot but feel disgust; but 
we laugh outright at the comic self-sufficiency of 
that teacher who cries with a sober face and ear- 
nest voice, ‘‘ If J see a trait, my children will see 
it after me, and, in course of time, all mankind— 
for my perception of it is as much a fact as the 
sun.”’ 

But should we not, perhaps, go more steadily to 
work, and say a few words—a very few, on each 
of the first twelve essays in the volume before us, 
leaving ‘* Nature,’’ and *‘ Addresses,’’ and ‘‘ Ora- 
tions,”’ for some future occasion, or rather alto- 
gether on one side? For, in truth, owing to the 
small number (already hinted at) of Mr. Emer- 
son’s real notions, (we will not say ideas,) the 
careful consideration of a single page, taken at 
random from his writings, would almost exhaust 
the theme. But let us proceed in order due. 

First, then, our author discourses on ‘“‘ History,” 
in which discourse his aim is to set forth his one 
great principle, that each man must assume his 
superiority to present, past, and future, subject 
these to his own nature, and receive or reject them 
without the slightest regard for authority, or appar- 
ently any external testimony whatever. And here 
let us remark, how very acceptable such teaching 
must have been, must still be, to weak, silly, half- 
formed youths, and al] other inferior natures, which 
have too much vanity to know true, honest pride, 
and would gladly think their own small * self’’ 
the epitome, nay, the circle, of the universe. Mr. 
Emerson says it is so. Hear him! (let us pass 
over the blasphemy of his motto!) ‘‘ There is 
one mind common to al] individual men.’’ How 
satisfactory! Nay, more: “ He that is once ad- 
mitted to the right of reason is made a freeman 
of the whole estate.’’ Is ¢his not sufficiently ex- 
plicit? Know, then, ‘‘ What Plato has thought, 
he may think ; what a saint has felt he may feel ; 
what at any time has befallen any man, he can 
understand. Who hath access to this universal 
mind is a party to all that is or can be done; for 
this is the only and sovereign agent.”’ Very in- 
telligible, and very reasonable, no doubt; and, 
above all, conducive to modesty. But this is only 
‘the starting ;’’ our American warms with his 
theme: ‘‘A man,”’ that is, each man, “is the 
whole encyclopedia of facts.’ What a pleasing 
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conviction! Youth behind the counter, rejoice : 
for thou art All, and the All is in thee. Thou 
hast been wont to consider thyself a learner : know 
that the teachers of all ages shall come and bow 
down themselves before thee! ‘*'The moon’ 
is in ‘‘the turnip’ at last. How intoxicating 
must be this draught of self-delusive nectar to the 
imagination of many an honest boy ! 

Mr. Emerson simply puts out of question the 
great facts, that human perceptions of the Infinite 
must be finite at best, and that two of the greatest, 
and highest, and deepest sources of our conviction 
are authority and reverence. Nine tenths of our 
material knowledge even we must take on trust : 
we cannot prove all things for ourselves. How, 
then, should we be entitled to conclude that our 
individual perceptions of moral and religious truth 
must be higher, and clearer, and more worthy than 
those of genius and of holiness? ‘True it is, that 
to us, finally, our own sense of things rust be the 
nearest and most important, though it follows not, 
as Mr. Emerson assumes, that things are, because 
we think we see them. But, then, how is this 
sense formed which is to be our ultimate guide? 
The stanchest stickler for private judgment cannot 
reasonably affirm, that this should not be modified 
by those external aids which are here so uncere- 
moniously rejected, or rather seemingly forgotten. 
Truth, Mr. Emerson, is not dependent upon per- 
ception. The great is great, the beautiful is 
beautiful, whether you or we see it or not. We 
may exclude the glorious sunshine, by absolutely 
closing our eyes to its beams* but we cannot force 
the daylight to fade because we blind ourselves. 

** Why should we make account of time, or of 
magnitude, or of form’—the soul knows them 
not!"? Really! but the soul does know them ; and 
if yours is ignorant, good ‘ essayist,’’ confined to 
the contemplation of your own ego, be assured that 
you are nothing but an isolated straw, driven to 
and fro by the breeze, without any fixed place in 
the wide world of spirits! History is, indeed, only 
of interest in as far as it speaks to the soul ; but, 
if it does not speak to it, it follows not that his- 
tory is barren, but more probably, that the soul is 
shallow, and ‘‘ dead in life.” 

It were endless to comment on all the self-con- 
tradictions of this writer ; but it is amusing to find 
one who refers all things back to the individual 
ego, assuming that the human mind could not de- 
vise the form of a cherub, nor of a scroll to abut 
a tower, until it had seen some cloud or snowdrift, 
suggestive of these forms. The combinations of 
the imagination are endless ; they may, they will, 
find their counterparts in nature; but they need 
not be stolen from it, though little minds will al- 
ways conceive them so to be. 

The atheism of the writer peeps out pretty 
broadly, where he commends the ‘‘ Prometheus 
Bound,” as emblematic of man’s natural oppo- 
sition to pure Theism, “‘ his self-defence against 
this untruth,’’ “a discontent with the believed fact, 
that a God exists.” Very pretty, Mr. Emerson ; 
very pretty, indeed ; and well-meaning young men 
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study you with reverence, and young ladies dote 
upon you—poor innocents! Finally, ‘* History 
shall walk incarnate in every wise and just man ;’’ 
in every self-trusting philosopher, in every Emer- 
son, in fine, or Emersonian! And, when we have 
once ascertained this fact, why not shut up our 
books, and begin to live history ourselves? After 
all, we are we, and all is in us. There is no 
resisting such arguments. We cannot wonder 
that simple souls should be fascinated and over- 
powered. But we would say to all that have thus 
been led astray, (and would that our voice could 
reach them!) return to the paths of reason, and 
bathe your spirits in light; learn to revere! /earn 
to learn! Believe us, you shall not be ‘the Jess” 
for it. 

Let us move onward. The essay on “ Self- 
Reliance’ meets us next, and this is bolder still. 
‘* To believe your own thoughts, to believe that what 
is true for you in your private heart is true for all 
men—that is Genius.’’ And happily this genius, 
we find, may be the lot of all, at least of every 
Emersonian ; the fact is strongly urged upon them 
throughout these essays. ‘‘ Speak your latent con- 
viction, and it shall be the universal sense !’’ But 
it will not do for us to be forever quoting these 
eternal strummings upon one false note. Our 
readers must already see that there is a unity of 
some kind in Mr. Emerson's multiplicities and 
contradictions. 

But a very little more need be cited here: the 
precious fruits of this doctrine concerning individ- 
ual infallibility must be seen to be estimated. 
Further on, then, we read: ‘‘ No law can be 
sacred te me but that of my own nature: good or 
bad are but names, very readily transferable to 
that or this; the only right is what is after my 
constitution, the only wrong what is against it.”’ 
A convenient doctrine, verily! We are ready to 
give Mr. Emerson credit for the best possible in- 
tentions ; but perhaps his admirers will be disposed 
to admit that such teaching is not quite safe. 

We find it difficult to say, how infinitely petty 
this self-idolatry appears to us, as manifested in its 
fear of all influences from without. Let us be our- 
selves ! Let us live for whim, if we are only we ! 
Let us not be swayed by fact or truth! Let us 
isolate our souls at any risk ; and, then, we must 
be original, and, being infallible, must grow divine. 
And are there thousands of good people who have 
swallowed all this? Why do not they remember, 
that while they love God and man aright, nothing 
can deprive them of their individuality? Influenced 
they must indeed be, whether they like it or no, by 
a thousand foreign causes. They cannot grow up 
‘all alone,” and have a world to themselves! It is 
very hard, certainly ; but God will guide us and 
control us ; and even our fellow-creatures will sway 
us and form us, and in no slight degree govern us, 
however stern may be our resolve of independence. 
** Be a non-conformist !’’ cries Mr. Emerson : ‘‘ so 
can you alone be great!’? Alas! we may protest 
on one or two special points ; but, if we mean to 
live with our fellow-men, we must conform in all 
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important particulars, or we shall find ourselves 
outlaws indeed. 

After a strong fling on the part of our philosophic 
friend at ‘‘ conformity and consistency,’’ which 
he dooms as “‘ ridiculous,’’ and of which he de- 
voutly hopes to have heard the last, we have much 
more repetition, and then some inflated pantheism 
or atheism—we prefer the plainer phrase. Much 
is prated respecting ‘‘ Instinct’? and ‘ Intuition,”’ 
on which it would be a pity to waste time and 
good paper. All things are to be wrought, not for 
the sake of good, absolute good, but to please the 
**ego.’’ We will not waste more words on this 
folly. Then prayers are denounced ; all prayers, 
at least, save action ; they are ‘‘ a disease of will.” 
Man himself is God, or at least the purest embodi- 
ment of the ‘‘ over-soul.’’ Prayer, therefore, is 
** meanness,’’ nay, absurdity. ‘‘ Jt supposes dual- 
ism and not unity in nature and consciousness.” 
That is, it supposes man and God to be two, 
whereas they are only one. ‘** Sancta simplicitas!”’ 
in people, who would stare at you grievously af- 
fronted, and would even have a right to be so, if 
you called them no Christians, and yet who admire 
this blasphemous rubbish. Ah, poor Emerson ! 
can you believe this sad twaddle! or do you not 
happily vindicate here that character for incon- 
sistency of which you are so proud! Have you 
really never had oceasion to pray for a child, or 
wife, or for yourself? If not, how very great, or 
(in strictest confidence) how very small, your soul 
must be! Are you really fearful, in your vanity, 
to acknowledge the Almighty providence above 
you, of which you are the unwilling servant, nay, 
the slave? For 


Blindly the wicked work the will of Heaven! 


Not that we would believe you wicked ; far from 
it! we think a human being could scarcely write 
with such weak audacity who realized his own the- 
ories. You must be better than you imagine for. 
The life of man is a life of grace ; grace created, 
redeemed, sustains him. Didst thou make thyself, 
or thy world? Are not the evidences of infinite 
design around thee? ‘Tell us not of an antiquated 
argument, when we utter the revelation of the 
human heart. Individuality is essential to every 
particle, to every form, in creation ; a thing that is 
not individual is nothing. We may cheat ourselves 
with words, if we think fit; but a Gop who could 
« love, who did not guide, who would not keep 
us, if we sought him, who did not, in fine, hear 
prayer, were no God at all, were nothing better 
than a nonentity. Either nature is divine and self- 
created, or there is One Supreme who permeates 
the visible universe, but to whom that universe is 
but as a viewless speck in a boundless ocean of 
glory. And to this All-Infinite nothing can be 
great, nothing small; he hears, he loves the hum- 
blest child of clay. But since, in truth, the human 
intellect might sink in the contemplation of this 
amazing mystery, God has become visible in man, 
incarnate in the Lord Christ Jesus. This revela- 


tempests must assault in vain, lofty as the highest 
aspirations of the soul, yet broad and plain as truth. 
Unless we chose to believe our Lord and his apos- 
tles (may we dare to write the word!) impostors, 
and the whole sacred volume one comprehensive 
falsehood, (and how, feeling its holiness, its sub- 
limity, knowing the glorious self-sacrifice of its 
originators, can we attain to this Voltairean audae- 
ity’) what must remain for us? Nothing but to 
love, tremble, and adore! 

We will not waste words on Mr. Emerson’s 
most monstrous hypothesis, that ‘‘ the Everlasting 
Son’’ proclaimed only the Godhead of all human- 
ity when he announced his own. He must be a 
narrow-minded fanatic indeed to his own vain and 
silly creed, who can persist in such an error as this 
But Mr. Emerson’s self-sufficiency never deserts 
him. ‘* Men’s creeds,’’ he says, ‘‘ are a disease 
of the intellect.’’ He has said it! We had better 
let the subject rest, or this profound teacher will 
annihilate our simple faith. 

And now the “ teacher’’ digresses, and descends 
a little to anathematize ‘‘travelling.’’ It is, he 
informs us, ‘‘ a fool’s paradise.”’ ‘J seek the Vat- 
ican ;”’ “*I affect to be intoxicated,’ &c., “* but I 
am not intoxicated.’”’ We can well believe it. But 
are we really compelled to accept your standard, 
friend, because ‘‘ a fact perceived by you becomes 
of necessity one for all ages?’’ If so, we wish you 
would cultivate more pleasant perceptions, and, on 
mature reflection, consent to think better even of 
travelling. 

We have some more rather clever though para- 
doxical talk respecting society’s never advancing, 
but we cannot pause to examine it; it is one of 
those few approaches toa half truth which this 
writer sometimes stumbles on, perhaps against his 
will. 

Next, he treats of ‘‘ Compensation ;” his repro- 
bation of a certain clergyman and his congregation 
is highly comic. The doctrine complained of is, 
the belief of mankind that another world is needed 
to set right the inequalities of this. Of course, 
there is compensation even here ; in a certain sense, 
and in a degree, the good may be said to be the 
happy, and the evil the unhappy on our earth ; but 
there is such a thing as callous triumphant sensu- 
ality, or as virtuous woe. Good hearts do break 
sometimes ; bad hearts do rejoice, after their kind, 
up to the very hour of their departure. Who has 
not seen instances in his own individual experience ? 
We will not follow Mr. Emerson’s ‘ arguments’’ 
on this head. We advance to another theme. When 
he tells us, then, the true doctrine of Omnipresence 
is, that God reappears with all his parts in every 
moss and cobweb, we can only repeat our former 
query, Can the man, who gives utterance to such 
wholesale rubbish, place any confidence in it him- 
self? We trow not. 

In this essay there are, however, some striking 
ideas, some few happy images, some self-evident, 
indeed, and very harmless truths, which are, 
nevertheless, utterances of the honest human un- 
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cations’? which make us hope that the man is better 
than his ‘‘ philosophy.” 

Next, ‘‘ Spiritual Laws” come on the tapis, and 
are discussed in the former strain ; we find less 
and less of novel matter or treatment to record. 
Self—self—self—is the eternal cry, though it 
finds utterance in many illustrations, some happy 
and some unhappy. We do not altogether dislike 
a bold passage towards the conclusion, and, by way 
of fair play, we will quote it: ‘‘ Let the great 
soul, incarnated in some woman’s form, poor, and 
sad, and single, in some Doll or Jane, go out to 
service, and sweep chambers and scour floors, and 
its effulgent daybeams cannot be muffled or hid ; 
but to sweep and scour will instantly appear su- 
preme and beautiful actions, the top and radiance 
of human life, and all people will get mops and 
brooms, until, lo, suddenly the great soul has en- 
shrined itself in some other form, and done some 
other deed, and that is now the flower and head 
of all living nature.’’ There is truth in this, de- 
spite the grotesque exaggeration ; how it agrees 
with the remainder of Mr. Emerson’s system rests 
not with us to explain. It might have been 
Carlyle’s. 

Now comes a paper on “ Love,” which we 
rather like; but afier an eloquent passage about 
lovers, which has some poetry in it, and much else 
that may, perhaps, by courtesy be counted “ very 
clever,’’ and to which we are anxious, as opponents, 
to give all due credit, the old troublesome notions 
show themselves, and suggestions are made that 
we should only love for the sake of what we get 
for self; that ‘ our affections are but tents of a 
night,’ &e. But we will not pause for further 
eavils here, however just. We quote one pleas- 
ing passage, which recalls, as we fancy, something 
either in Washington Irving, or in Bulwer’s 
‘* Eugene Aram,”’ that book so striking and so 
artistic, despite its partial immorality. ‘‘ The 
rude village-boy teazes the girls about the school- 
house door ; but to-day he comes running into the 
entry, and meets one fair child arranging her 
satchel ; he holds her books, to help her, and in- 
stantly it seems to him as if she removed herself 
from him infinitely, and was a sacred precinct. 
Among the throng of girls he runs rudely enough, 
but one alone distances him ; and these two little 
neighbors, that were so close just now, have learnt 
to respect each other’s personality.” Oh! Mr. 
Emerson, if you would more frequently condescend 
to observe, and give up aspiring fo teach! Be 
assured, nobody listens to your philosophic twaddle, 
nobody at least who has a mind, worthy of the 
name—an independent intellect, such as you ad- 
mire. But let us not be too crabbed over this 
paper. 

The essay on “ Friendship’’ is far more objec- 
tionable—inflated in language, and misty in senti- 
ment. We cannot exactly make out what Mr. 
Emerson wants, whether his friends should be 
friends indeed, through weal and woe, or merely 
sympathizers ; for he states the case both ways, 
backwards and forwards, twice or thrice, and we 





are not quite sure where he ultimately settles. 
There is all the difference in the world betwixt 
an alliance founded not only on mutual esteem, 
but also on mutual assurance of active and sincere 
regard, and a mere literary or esthetic sympathy, 
which seems to be what this author aims at as his 
ideal of true friendship. These sympathies of 
taste or of imagination may be very pleasant things 
in their way, and are so ; they are like some beau- 
tiful forest-glade which we chance to encounter on 
our pilgrimage, where we rest for the noon-tide 
hour, but whence we start again with only a mo- 
mentary regret ; they make no deep impression on 
the heart. Compared with the substance of true 
friendship, they are only shadows, however fresh 
and green, and ‘‘ kindly.’? When sympathy unites 
men on higher themes than those commanding a 
mere literary interest, (such a theme, for instance, 
as religion,) where both feel themselves working 
for a great good, the benefit of their fellow-men, 
or the glory of God, this communion of thought 
and feeling approaches the nature of true friend- 
ship, and, under favorable circumstances, may 
easily ripen into that noble bond. But we must 
not allow ourselves to be longer detained by Mr. 
Emerson's transcendental speculations. Some part 
of what he says on ‘* Prudence’’ seems sufficiently 
prudent, as far as we can make out a definite in- 
tention ; and, indeed, there are various happy pas- 
sages in this little essay which might repay perusal. 
Prudence, we may venture to remark, is little known 
to Mr. Emerson, though he discourses so learnedly 
on the theme. Were he gifted with that prudence, 
of which modesty seems an essential element, he 
would scarcely have perpetrated the majority of the 
essays before us, and we should therefore not have 
had to hold him up as a sad warning against the 
very error he condemns (Imprudence)— 


To point Ais moral, and adorn his tale. 


‘* Heroism” is, of course, another variation of the 
old strain, ‘‘ be thyself, and therefore al] that is 
wonderful and perfect !’’ It is chiefly remarkable 
for its characteristic praises of ‘‘ Beaumont and 
Fletcher,’’ whose flashy, noisy vanities, and pom- 
pous boastings, placed in the mouths of their con- 
stantly contemptible and wonderfully inconsistent 
heroes and heroines, have evidently far more at- 
traction for Mr. Emerson’s fancy than the calm, 
quiet greatness of Shakspeare’s men and women, 
who rarely deal in these grandiose protestations— 
characters such as the calm pagan ‘ Brutus,” 
seduced to ill, indeed, but noble in his fall ; or the 
cheerful Christian hero, ‘‘ Henry the Fifth,’’ so 
truly great in all things, and therefore not ashamed 
of kneeling to his God, and ascribing all glory to 
Him only. 

We have some pleasant glimpses of the nature 
of ‘* mob-sway”’ in this paper, calculated to inspire 
us with no little gratitude that universal suffrage 
is not yet established among ourselves ; that the 
monster many are not supreme, that the sober mid- 
dle classes and ‘‘ gallant’’ upper classes retain their 
due influence. Now follows an essay on ‘‘ the 
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Over-soul.”” As may be suspected from the title, 
this is very ¢ranscendental ; and having already 
dealt with its ‘* philosophy,’’ which is but another 
variation of the old weary strain, we shall leave 
it alone in its glory. It contains, we may ob- 
serve, a vast amount of blasphemy, and is alto- 
gether extremely offensive. 

The paper on ‘“‘ Circles’ is more amusing, 
though this contains much of mischievous audac- 
ity also, What a pity is it that men will write 
on subjects of which they do not understand the 
very elements! Here, for instance, we are told 
that ‘“‘ we can never see Christianity from the 
catechism,’’ as if a man who does not recognize 
the existence of a God had any right to teach 
Christians the nature of Christianity ; and this 
announcement is followed up by a very imper- 
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little swamp, impressed with the firm conviction, 
as far as firmness can pertain to so volatile a 
creature, that nothing but his merciful forbearance 
prevents his setting moon, and stars, and universe 
in flames, by means of his potent tail and fiery 
beard. But when honest people are found to run 
after this inflated marshlight, and incur no little 
danger of sinking in the swampy ground on which 
it flourishes, being likely at all events to plunge 
up to the chin in mud and water, and sure not to 
escape without many a miry strain—this gro- 
tesque extravagance becomes something more than 
a laughing matter, and calls for severe reprehension 
and rebuke. By-the-by, this very Mr. Emerson 
was employed in America to harangue a@ large 
body of theological students. dispersing to their 
| pastoral cares. What a satisfactory idea does this 





tinent, not to say impious, gloss on wnat Mr. |give us of American orthodoxy in essentials! 


Emerson calls ‘‘a brave text of Paul's.” 
shall not trouble our readers with it. What the 
last facts of philosophy are in this thinker’s esti- 
mation, we may learn from the following extract, 
which only “‘ caps’? a long passage, couched in 
the self-same strain :—‘‘ The poor and the low 
have their way of expressing the last facts of phi- 
losophy as well as you. ‘ Blessed be nothing,’ 
and ‘ The worse things are the better they are,’ 
are proverbs which express the transcendentalism 
of common life.”” It is a kind of circular indif- 
ferentism, inferring that good things and bad all 
come to one end at last, which is here aimed 
at by our philosopher. But the part of this 
essay, in which the writer’s inordinate, and we 
could almost say delightful, conceit (did it not 
prove so mischievous in its effects) displays itself 
to most advantage, is perhaps the following: ‘ Be- 
ware when the great God lets loose a thinker on 
this planet! Then all things are at risk! It is 
as when a conflagration has broken out in a great 
city, and no man knows what is safe, or where it 
will end! There is not a piece of science, but its 
flank may be turned to-morrow ; there is not any 
literary reputation, not the so-called eternal names 
of fame, that may not be revised and condemned. 
The very hopes of man, the thoughts‘ of his heart, 
the religion of nations, the manners and morals of 
mankind, are all at the mercy of a new generaliza- 
tion! Generalization is always an influx of the 
divinity into the mind. Hence the thrill that 
attends it.” This delicious morceau we have 
extracted in full; indeed, we had not the heart to 
curtail it. We are not aware that we have ever 
met with a passage in which the vis comica is car- 
ried to a higher point of daring. The first out- 
break, after the letting loose of ‘ the thinker,”’ is 
delightful! ‘* All things are at risk.” Good 
reader, do you not tremble The subsequent 
climax is tremendous :—*‘ hopes of man,”’ “ re- 
ligion of nations,” ‘ morals of mankind,”’—all 
at the mercy of this awful ‘‘ thinker,’’ who is to 
extirpate them all, if he so pleases, by means 
of a mysterious battle-axe, ‘a generalization !”’ 
Here the image is irresistibly suggested of a 
Will o’ the Wisp, dancing up and down upon his 


We! We do not mean to suggest that all religious 


bodies in America were represented at the univer- 
sity in question—we humbly trust that the Epis- 
copal church was not. But we digress. 

The paper on ‘* Intellect’? contains little that is 
novel, excepting a very preposterous outburst at 
\its conclusion in favor of the old pagan philos- 
‘ophers Hermes, Empedocles, Olympiodorus, Sy- 
nesius, &c. How much, we venture to inquire, 
does Mr. Emerson really know of these men? 
|How much has he really read of their composi- 
tions? We suspect that this is an instance in 
which the trite ‘‘ Omne Ignotum pro Magnifico”’ 
may find an apt and needful application. But 
Mr. Emerson dwells in a world of shadows, and 
therefore these pagan unrealities might well call 
‘forth his ardent sympathy. Men of this author’s 
order like everything which they do not under- 
stand ; mainly, we suppose, because self-admira- 
tion is their unfailing characteristic, and they 
rarely, if ever, understand themselves. 

The twelfth and last Essay treats of ‘‘ Art,”’ and is 
designed to teach us, that the date of poetry, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and music has expired ; nevertheless, 
we are to take comfort, and cultivate art still, ** in 
eating and drinking,’’ and further, ‘* inthe shop and 
mill, the assurance-office and the joint-stock compa- 
ny’’—an appropriate American conclusion, against 
which it is searcely worth our while to protest. 
There is something infinitely amusing in the tone 
of patronage to art which our ‘ thinker’’ assumes, 
Hear him once more! He has just condescended 
to bestow some praises on certain pictures of Raf- 
faelle’s, and now continues :—** Yet, when we 
have said all our fine things about the arts, we 
must end with a frank confession, that the arts, as 
we know them, are but initial.”” Afterwards we 
learn, *‘ they are abortive births of an imperfect 
or vitiated instinct ;”’ but here the philosopher 
soars too high for our weak senses to follow him. 
In sober truth, we have but another instance here 
of that inordinate vanity which is Mr. Emerson’s 
most besetting literary sin. Not possessing genius 
himself, being unable to create a great picture, 
or a real poem, or an oratorio, and only gifted 
with the unfortunate faculty (however common) 
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of writing high-sounding twaddle about each and 
all of them, he is extremely anxious to convince 
the world and himself that this twaddle is quite as 
great or greater than the works of art in question, 
and that an Emerson is equal to a Shakspeare, a 
Raffaelle, or a Beethoven. The puddle from the 
tanning-yard, not content with troubling the lake’s 
purity, goes bubbling, and hissing, and steaming 
on, as though it were lord of all, and the lake 
were only there that it might be able to sai! about 
in it and defile the azure waters. But let us 
waste no more words on this exhibition of absurd- 
ity. 

We shall now draw these observations to a close, 
noted down for the benefit of some, whose eyes, 
under God’s blessing, they may in some degree 
avail to open. Certainly the very dangerous na- 
ture of this man’s speculations is not sufficiently 
realized, and parents and those in authority are 
not duly on the watch against them. 

We have run through twelve of Mr. Emerson's 
Essays, and discovered more of paradox than of 
ruth, and perhaps more of evil than of paradox. 
Had we looked further, we should have found lit- 
tle or nothing better, though there are two or three 
happy descriptions of natural scenes in the Essay 
on Nature ; for Mr. Emerson’s mind travels round 
a vicious circle, and is almost incessantly occupied 
in inculcating self-idolatry. Once more, and in con- 
clusion, we assure him and his admirers, that the 
universe is not included in that very petty section 
of it which is reflected on the mirror of his or their 
individualities. To self-conceit creation seems to 
have originated in ifs finite perceptions, and to 
have reached the goal of being when its approval 
is obtained; and nevertheless the world would 
have gone on very well without it, and will, no 
doubt, go on, when it shal] have been gathered to 
its fathers. To the mite in the sunshine a ray of 
light is the universe ; nevertheless there is a world 
beyond. And jis range of thought must be con- 
tracted indeed, his perceptions infinitesimally nar- 
row, who cannot love and reverence his fellow-men 
as ofttimes equal or superior to himself—who 
cannot recognize and adore his God. 





From Bentley’s Miscellany. 


PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF KING GEORGE 
THE THIRD AND THE ROYAL FAMILY WITH 
BISHOP HURD, FROM 1776 TO 1305. 


Ricnuarp Hurp, Bishop of Worcester, was a 
very considerable man in his day. The friend 
and follower of Warburton, he could read this 
passage in a letter of his master, ‘‘ Of this John- 
son, you and I, I believe, think much alike,’’ and 
not feel ashamed of the imputation of econtemning 
so illustrious a man as the author of the English 
Dictionary. But the world, *‘ which knows not 
how to spare,’”’ has long ago decided which was 
the greater man of the two; and, accordingly, 
while every man is familiar with all that befel 
Johnson, the life of Hurd is known comparatively 





to few ; for which reason we subjoin a short ac- 
count of him. 

Richard Hurd was born on the 13th January, 
1720, at Congreve, in the parish of Penkrich, 
Staffordshire. He was the second son of John 
and Hannah Hurd, who, he has himself told us, 
were “ plain, honest, and good people—farmers, 
but of a turn of mind that might have honored any 
rank and any condition.”” ‘These worthy people 
were solicitous to give their son the best and most 
liberal education, and sent him to the grammar 
school at Brerewood. In 1733 he was admitted 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, but he did not 
go to reside there until a year or two afterwards. 
He took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1739, 
and that of Master in 1742; in which year he 
was elected a fellow, and ordained deacon in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, London; and in 1744 he was 
admitted into priest's orders at Cambridge. 

Dr. Hurd’s first literary production was, Re- 
marks on Weston’s ‘‘ Inquiry into the Rejection 
of the Christian Miracles by the Heathens,’’ pub- 
lished in 1746; and in 1748, on the conclusion of 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, he contributed some 
verses to the University collection for 1749. In 
the same year he took the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity, and published his ‘‘ Commentary on the 
Ars Poetica of Horace,”’ in which he endeavored 
to prove that the Roman poet has treated his sub- 
ject with systematic order and the strictest method ; 
an idea which has been strenuously combated by 
several eminent writers. In the preface to this 
Commentary, he took occasion to compliment 
Warburton, in a manner which won him the favor 
of that learned dogmatist, and procured for him a 
return in kind in the bishop's edition of ‘* Pope’s 
Works,’’ where Hurd's Commentary is spoken of 
in terms of the highest commendation. This ex- 
change of flattery gave rise to an intimacy between 
these persons, which continued unbroken during 
their lives, and is supposed to have exercised con- 
siderable influence over the opinions of Hurd, who 
was long considered as the first scholar in what has 
been termed the Warburton school. The ‘‘ Com- 
mentary’’ was reprinted in 1757, with the addition 
of two dissertations, one on the drama, the other 
on poetical imitation, and a letter to Mr. Mason 
on the marks of imitation. In 1765, a fourth 
edition, corrected and enlarged, was published in 
three volumes octavo, with a third dissertation on 
the idea of universal poetry; and the whole was 
again reprinted in 1776. This work fully estab- 
lished the reputation of Hurd as an elegant and 
acute, if not always a sound and judicious, critic. 

In May, 1750, he was appointed by Sherlock, 
Bishop of London, one of the Whitehal! preachers. 
About this time he entered warmly into a contro- 
versy respecting the jurisdiction of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Cambridge, which had been appealed 
against by some contumacious members of that 
university ; but it is hardly necessary to relate the 
particulars of the contest. 

In 1751 he published a Commentary on the 
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Epistle to Augustus; and in 1753 a new edition 
of both Commentaries, with a dedication to War- 
burton. The friendship he had formed with War- 
burton continued to increase by mutual good 
offices ; and, in 1755, Hurd eagerly embraced an 
opportunity which offered itself of owning the 
warmth of his attachment. Dr. Jortin having, in 
his Dissertations, spoken of Warburton with less 
deference and submission than the exactions of an 
overbearing and insolent superiority could easily 
tolerate, Hurd wrote a bitter satire, entitled ‘* The 
Delicacy of Friendship, a Seventh Dissertation, 
addressed to the author of the Sixth ;’’ a produc- 
tion in which he was betrayed into too close an 
imitation of his master’s style; and displayed a 
degree of warmth—also borrowed from Warburton 
—far beyond anything that the supposed offence 
could either eall for or justify. Hurd, according- 
ly, took pains to suppress the pamphlet; but in 
1788 it was republished in a volume, entitled 
** Tracts of Warburton and a Warburtonian.”’ 
Hurd continued to reside at Cambridge until 
1756, when, on the death of Dr. Arnold, he suc- 
ceeded, as senior fellow of Emmanuel College, to 
the rectory of Thurcaston, to which he was insti- 
tuted in 1757, and where, having entered into 
residence, he continued to prosecute his studies, 
which were principally confined to subjects of 
elegant literature. The remarks on Hume’s 
‘** Essay on the Natural History of Religion’’ ap- 
peared soon afterwards. But Warburton appears 
to have had the chief hand in the composition 
of this part, which we find republished by Hurd 


in the quarto edition of that prelate’s works, and | 
It appears to) 


enumerated in the list of them. 
have occasioned some uneasiness to Hume, who, 
in the account of his own iife, notices it with a 
degree of acrimony quite unusual to that impassive 
philosopher. 

In 1759 Hurd published a volume of ‘ Dia- 
logues on Sincerity, Retirement, the Golden Age 
of Elizabeth, and the Constitution of the English 
Government ;”’ and this was followed by his ‘** Let- 
ters on Chivalry and Romance ;’’ which, with his 
** Dialogue on Foreign Travel,’’ are republished 
in the year 1765, with the author’s name, and a 
preface on dialogue writing. In the preceding 
year he had published another of those zealous 
tracts in vindication of Warburton which has added 
little to his fame as a writer, and procured him 
the reputation of an illiberal and unmannerly 
polemic. It was entitled, ‘‘A Letter to the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Leland, in which his late dissertation 
on the principles of human eloquence is criticized, 
and the Bishop of Gloucester’s idea of the nature 
and character of an inspired language, as delivered 
in his lordship’s doctrine of grace, is vindicated 
from all the objections of the learned author of the 
Dissertation.’’ ‘This, with Hurd’s other contro- 
versial tracts, has been republished in the eighth 
volume of the authorized edition of his works, 
where we find prefixed to it, by way of advertise- 
ment, the following lines, written by the author 
not long before his death. ‘‘ The controversial 








tracts which make up this volume were written 
and published by the author at different times, as 
opportunity invited, or occasion required. Some 
sharpness of style may be objected to them, in re- 
gard to which he apologizes for himself in the ' 
words of the poet :— 

—— Me quoque pectoris 


Tentavit in dulci juvent& 
Fervor.— 


——Nunc ego mitibus 
Mutare quero tristia.” 

This is a very miserable apology, and makes 
the original offence the greater. The words of 
the poet might have suggested to him the propri 
ety, while he had the pen in his hand, of cas- 
tigating these performances. ‘Pleasant, but 
wrong,’’ thought Hurd, in his old age, of his 
tracts. The plea has little penitence in it. 

In 1762 the sinecure rectory of Folkton was 
conferred on him by Lord Chancellor Northing- 
ton ; in 1755 he was chosen preacher of Lincoln’s 
Inn ; and in August, 1767, he was collated to the 
archdeaconry of Gloucester by Bishop Warbur- 
ton. In July, 1768, he was admitted doctor of 
divinity at Cambridge; the same day he was 
appointed to open the lecture founded by Warbur- 
ton for the illustration of the prophecies ; and the 
Twelve Discourses which he preached there were 
published in 1772, under the title of an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Prophecies concerning the 
Christian Church, and in particular concerning the 
Church of Papal Rome. 

In 1768, he published the select works of Abra- 
ham Cowley, with a preface and notes, in 5 vols. 
8vo., an edition which has been condemned as 
interfering with the integrity of Cowley’s works, 
and which certainly is not the most judicious of 
Hurd’s undertakings. In 1775 he was, by the 
recommendation of Lord Mansfield, promoted to 
the Bishopric of Lichfield and Coventry, and con- 
secrated early in that year ; and soon after enter- 
ing on the episcopal office, he delivered a charge 
to the clergy of the diocese, as well as a Fast ser- 
mon for ‘* the American rebellion,’”’ which was 
preached before the House of Lords. 

In May, 1781, Bishop Hurd received a gracious 
message from his Majesty George III., conveying 
to him an offer of the see of Worcester, with the 
clerkship of the closet, both of which he accepted. 
Nor did his majesty’s kindness stop here. For 
on the death of Dr. Cornwallis, in 1783, he was 
offered the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury, with 
many gracious expressions, and was even pressed 
to accept it; but he humbly begged leave to 
decline it, ‘‘ as a charge not suited to his temper 
and talents, and much too heavy for him to sustain 
in these times,’’ alluding, we presume, to the dis- 
tractions arising from the conflict of political par- 
ties. In 1788, Hurd published a complete edition 
of the works of Warburton, in 7 vols. 4to., but 
the life did not appear till 1795, when it came forth 
under the title of a discourse, by way of general 
preface to the 4to. edition of Bishop Warburton’s 
works, 2ontaining some account of the life, writ- 
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ings, and character of the author. 


This work | York, and shows, in its kindness and good humor, 


excited considerable attention, and the style is | that the child was ‘‘ father of the man.” 


equally remarkable for its purity and elegance ; 
but the stream of panegyric is too uniform not to 
‘ subject the author to the suspicion of long-con- 
firmed prejudices. Even the admirers of Warbur- 


ton would have been content with less laborious | 


efforts to magnify him at the expense of all his 
contemporaries. They conceived that age and 
reflection should have abated, if not wholly extin- 
guished, the unworthy animosities of times gone 
by. But in this they were disappointed. Hurd 
was a true disciple of the great dogmatist; and 
hence it was with regret that they observed the 
worst characteristic of Warburton—his inveterate 
dislike, his fierce contempt, and his sneering sar- 
casm—still employed to perpetuate his personal 
antipathies, and employed, too, against such men 


Kew, August 5th, 1776. 

My pear Lorp—I hope you are now arrived 
safe at Eccleshall, and that you are now quite recov- 
ered of your fatigues. With this letter I send you 
the translation of the Speech of Virginius to the 
Soldiers in the Camp after the death of his Daugh- 
ter. I hope you will excuse the writing of the let- 
ter and translation, as I fell down yesterday while 
I was playing with Mr. Arnold in the garden, and 
sprained and bruised my second finger on my right 
hand very much. We hope to finish the first book 





‘of Xenophon on Wednesday. I hope, as you love 


hot weather, that your climate has been like ours ; 
last Friday, at two o'clock, our thermometer was 
eighty-seven. It is time for walking, so | will not 
‘detain you any longer. ‘Therefore I am, 
Your affectionate friend, 
Freverick. 


as Secker and Lowth. If these were the feelings) , Pp. § Since I wrote this letter, I have sten Mr. 


of those who venerated Warburton and esteemed 
Hurd, others, who never had much attachment for 
the Bishop of Gloucester or his school, found little 
difficulty in accumulating against his biographer 
charges of gross partiality and illiberal abuses. 

The remainder of Hurd’s life was spent in the 
discharge of his episcopal duties, and in studious 
retirement. He died on the 28th of May, 1808, 
being then in his eighty-ninth year. As a writer, 
his taste, learning, and talents have been univer- 
sally acknowledged ; and though, like his master, 
contemptuous and intolerant, he was, nevertheless, 
shrewd, ingenious, and original. In his private 
character ne was in all respects amiable ; nor were 
the relations ih life in any degree embittered by 
the gall and wormwood which so frequently flowed 
from his pen; an assertion which the following 
letters will abundantly prove; for they show that 
he was regarded with the warmest affection by the 
royal family who addressed them to him. 

The first letter requires a brief explanation. In 
the Gazette of June 8th, 1776, we find the follow- 
ing :—*‘ St. James's. The king has been pleased 
to appoint his Grace George Duke of Montagu to 
be governor; Richard, Lord Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry to be preceptor ; Lieutenant-Colonel 
George Hotham, sub-governor, and the Rev. Wil- 
ham Arnold, B. D., sub-preceptor to their Royal 
Highnesses, George Augustus Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, and to Prince Frederick, Bishop of 
Osnaburg’’ (the Duke of York.) 


Queen’s House, June 2d, 1776. 

My Loxp—I have persuaded the Duke of Mon- 
tagu to accept of the office his brother has declined. 
His worth is equal to that of the good man we both 
this day so much regretted. I hope this will also 
heal a mind | am certain mich hurt at being the 
cause of much pain to me. 

I am now going to Kew to notify the change to 
my sons, and desire you will be here at ten this 
night, when I will introduce you tothe Duke. The 
similarity of the brothers will, 1 trust, make this 
change not material even to you. #§Georecgr R. 

To the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 


The next letter is from the young Duke of 


Hawkins, who found that I had put out my finger, 
and has set it again for me. Good bye. 
To the Right Reverend Father in God, Richard, 
Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
Eccleshall, Staffordshire. 


And now follows a letter from the Prince of 
Wales, (afterwards George 1V.,) by which it ap- 
pears that he had not got far into the first book of 
Livy. His lesson seems to have been a teaser ; 
for Romulus does not prate away at a fine rate 
— if by that expression he meant a Jong rate— 
neither does he argue with the Sabine women, to 
whom he gives as sensible advice as possible, un- 
der the awkward circumstances of the case. 


Kew, August 6th, 1776. 
My pear Lorp—TI am afraid that the enclosed 
translation will not prove so delicious a morsel as 
your lordship expected to receive. However, I have 
tried to give it as good a relish as possible ; but the 
author is very difficult, and J not at all versed in 
translation, as your lordship knows. Euclid goes 
on very well, for we are in the middle of the third 
book ; and as to Livy, I have just left Romulus 
prating away for marriage at a fine rate, though I 
think he has the best of the argument. We are in 
hopes of having a most glorious day at Windsor on 
Monday next. I have a new mare, which, without 
boasting, I may say is at least as good as 7 lord- 
pag We all long to see you again at Kew, and 

am, 
With the truest and sincerest affection, yours, 
Georce P. 


To the Right Reverend the Lord Bisho 
of Lichfield and Coventry, Eccleshall, Staffordshire. 


It would seem, from the following, that Arnold, 
the sub-preceptor, had made great way in the re- 
gard of the king. 


Windsor Castle, August 24th, 1777. 

My Lorp—TI cannot refrain from exercising the 
great comfort the human mind is capable of—the 
communicating pleasure to those it esteems. Mr. 
Arnold has gained the greatest applause from the 
excellence of his sermon he has just delivered, which 
could have been equalled by nothing but the decency 
and modesty of his deportment ; indeed, this able, 
as well as valuable, man does the greatest justice to 
the propriety of your choice, and shows that your 
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discernment into the characters of men is as con- 
spicuous as your other great and amiable qualities. 


Georce R, 
To the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 


We would now draw attention to a letter from 
Queen Charlotte, which, bearing in mind that she 
js writing in a language foreign to her, displays a 
very lively ability. 


My Lorp—It will be difficult to decide whose 
conduct deserves the most to be criticized, my eldest 
daughter’s in sending you a present of a young 
lady, or mine in encouraging her to do so? Sup- 
pose, then, I plead guilty! will that satisfy you? I 
think it will, for you remember well that last Wed- 
nesday we agreed that to acknowledge our errors 
was a virtue we should strive to obtain ; but in order 
to keep up all the decorum necessary for this young 
lady to get admitted into an episcopal habitation : 
my daughter Augusta desires an old philosopher 
would conduct her safely, with hopes that you will 
take them both under your protection. 

CHARLOTTE. 
Queen’s House, Friday morning, January 26th, 1781. 
To the Bishop of Worcester. 


On May 1, 1781, at the Episcopal Palace, at 
Chelsea, in the 85th year of his age, died Dr. John 
Thomas, Lord Bishop of Winchester, clerk of the 
closet to the king, and prelate of the most noble 
order of the garter. He succeeded the celebrated 
Dr. Hoadly, in the see of Winchester. We read 
that ‘* the king and queen have for some years past 
honored his lordship with an annual visit to Farn- 
ham Castle.” 


Windsor, May 24, 1781. 

My coop Lorp—l have this instant received the 
account of the death of my very worthy and much 
esteemed friend the Bishop of Winchester. To an 
heart like yours it is easy to conceive that the news 
could not reach me without causing some emotion, 
though reason convinces me that fur him it is a most 
welcome event. I therefore lose no time in acquaint- 
ing you that I cannot think of any person so proper 
to succeed him as clerk of my closet as yourself ; 
and, indeed, I trust that any opportunity that brings 
you nearer to ny person Cannot be unpleasing to you. 
Relying on this, | have acquainted the lord chamber- 
lain to notify this appointment to you, but I thought 
any mark of my regard would best be conveyed by 
myself. I trust, therefore, that this letter will reach 
you before any intimation from him. I have also 
directed Lord North to acquaint you that I propose 
to translate you to the See of Worcester. With all 
the partiality natural to the county of Stafford, | 
should hope you will allow Hartlebury to be a bet- 
ter summer residence than Fecleshall, and I flatter 
myself that hereafter you will not object to a situ- 
ation that may not require so long a journey every 
vear as either of these places. 

Believe me, at all times, 
My good lord, your very sincere friend, 
Georce R. 
To the Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 


The Dr. Balguy referred to by the king in the 
letter we are about to present, was the son of a 
more eminent divine, who presented him the rec- 
tory of North Stoke, near Grantham, in Lincoln- 
shire. He afterwards obtained from Bishop Hoadly 
aprebend at Winchester ; became later Archdeacon 
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of Salisbury, and subsequently was made Arch- 
deacon of Winchester. He owed all his prefer- 
ments to Bishop Hoadly. In 1775, he preached 
the sermon on the consecration of Hurd as Bishop 
of Lichfield. In 1781, the decay of his sight, 
which ended at last in total blindness, prevented 
his acceptance of the bishopric of Gloucester, to 
which the king, without solicitation, had nominated 
him, on the death of Warburton. He died in 1795, 
leaving behind him the character of ‘‘ a sincere and 
exemplary Christian, a sound and accurate scholar, 
a strenuous and able defender of the Christian re- 
ligion, and of the Church of England.”’ 


My coop Lorp—On Monday I wrote to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury my inclination to grant Dr. 
Balguy a dispensation from performing the strict 
residence required by the statutes of the Chapter of 
Winchester, provided the archbishop and bishop of 
the diocese (whom I desired him to consult) saw m 
objection in this particular case to such an indul 
gence. On Wednesday the archbishop told me he 
had followed my directions, and that. he and the 
bishop agreed in the propriety of the step, and 
thanked me for having first asked their opinion, 
which must prevent this causing any improper pre- 
cedent. I have now directed Lord Shelburne to 
have the dispensation prepared for my signature. 
You may, therefore, now communicate my inten- 
tions to Dr. Balguy. 

I have also acquainted the new lord steward of 
the right of the deputy clerk of the closet to dine 
at the chaplain’s table, and his servant to dine with 
the servants. You may therefore acquaint the dep- 
uty clerk of the closet in waiting of things being 
now put on the same foot as previous to the dispute 
with Lord ‘Talbot. 

Georce R. 

Queen’s House, May 10th, 1782. 


7 a o a * 


Heyne, to whom the king alludes in the follow- 
ing letter, was professor of poetry and eloquence 
in the university of Gottingen. Having the liter- 
ary industry common to his learned countrymen, 
he wrote several ponderous quartos, all of which 
are to be found in the King’s Library. 

We would particularly request the attention of 
our readers to the just sentiments expressed by the 
king on war, and the education of the people. 


Windsecr, July 23d, 1782. 


My coop Lorn—It is with infinite satisfaction I 
received on Sunday your letter; by which I find 
that at last the German books, wrote in Latin, and 
collected by Professor Heyne, by my directions, for 
you, are arrived at Hartlebury. 1 shall certainly 
continue to authorize him to send any others that he 
may think, from their wre or styles, likely to 
meet with approbation. own the reputation of 
the university of Gottingen I have much at heart, 
from an idea that, if ever mankind reflect, they must 
allow that those who encourage religion, virtue, and 
literature, deserve as much solid praise as those who 
disturb the world, and commit all the horrors of 
war to gain the reputation of being heroes. 

Indeed, my good lord, we live in unprincipled 
days, and no change can be expected but by an early 
attention to the education of the rising generation. 
Where my opinion must be of weight—I mean, in 
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my electoral dominions—it shall be the chief object 
of my care ; and, should it be crowned with suc- 
cess, it may incline others to follow the example. 

I now come to a part of your letter that gave me 
much concern ; but should at the same time have 
felt hurt if you had not informed me of. I fear the 
relapse of poor Dr. Arnold ; his conduct during the 
time he attended you seemed as favorable as any of 
us could desire. I still hope he will soon be re- 
instated ; and I trust you will not long leave me in 
suspense upon a subject that greatly interests me ; 
for | ever thought him not only ingenious, but per- 
fectly upright, and, as such, f hare a very sincere 
regard for him. Except the queen, no one here 
has the smallest suspicion of his having a fresh 
attack, which is an attention* I am certain he every 
a deserves. 

hope your visitation will be attended with as 
fine weather as we have enjoyed since the violent 
rain on Tuesday night, and the whole of Wednes* 
day. I shall ever remain, my good lord, 
° Your very affectionate friend, 
Georce R. 

To the Lord Bishop of Worcester, 

at Hartlebury Castle, Worcestershire. 


The two following letters show the king in a 
most amiable light, both as a father and a man. 
Prince Octavius died on the 3d of May, 1783. 


Windsor, Aug. 20th, 1782. 


My coop Lorp—There is no probability, and, 
indeed, searce a pene that my youngest child 
can survive this day. The knowing you are ac- 
quainted with the tender feelings of the queen’s 
heart, convinces me you will be uneasy till apprized 
that she is calling the only solid assistant under 
affliction—religion—to her assistance. She feels 
the peculiar goodness of Divine Providence in never 
having before put her to so severe a trial, though 
she has so numerous a family, I do not deny. I also 
write to you, my good lord, as a balm to my mind ; 
as I have not you present to converse with, I think 
it the most ag | oceupation by this means to 
convey to you that I place my confidence that the 
Almighty will never fill my cup of sorrow fuller 
than I can bear ; and, when I reflect on the dear 
cause of our tribulation, I consider his change to be 
so TT for his advantage, that I sometimes think 
it unkind to wish his recovery had been effected. 
And, when I take this event in another point of 
view, and reflect how much more miserable it would 


‘have been to have seen him lead a life of pain, and 


perhaps end thus at a more mature age, I also con- 

fess that the goodness of the Almighty appears 

strongly in what certainly gives me great concern, 

but might have been still more severe. G. R. 
To the Lord Bishop of Worcester. 


My coop Lorp—The humanity which is not 
among the least auspicious of your excellent quali- 
ties, would, I am persuaded, make you feel for the 
present distress in which the queen and I are in- 
volved, had you not the further incitement of a sin- 
cere attachment to us both. The little object we 
are deploring was known to you, and consequently 
his merits ; therefore you will not be surprised that 
the blow is strong. We both call on the sole 
assistant to those in distress, the dictates of religion. 
{ have proposed to the queen, and she approves of 


*Sic in MS. What was the matter with Dr. Arnold, 
physically, mentally, or morally, I have not been able to 
ascertain. 





it, that I should desire you to come on Saturday, 
and bring Mr. Fisher with you; that, on Sunday, 
in my chapel in the castle, we may have the com- 
fort of hearing you preach, and of receiving from 
your hands the holy communion. I think this a 
very proper time for renewing the baptismal vow ; 
and, though greatly grieved, | feel true submission 
to the decrees of Providence, and great thankfulness 
for having enjoyed for four years that dear infant. 


Georce R. 
Windsor, May 6th, 1783. 


The letter from the queen, which we subjoin, 
is another evidence of the vivacity of her talent. 
Having given to Hurd her copy of the essay, no 
wonder we do not find one in the king’s library. 
There is, however, a copy in the British Museum. 


The book which accompanies this note is an 
Essay on the Immortality of the Soul, which I re- 
ceived on Saturday last. It appears to be against 
Mr. Hume’s, Voltaire’s, and Rousseau’s principles, 
and chiefly against the first of these authors. As I 
am not in the least acquainted with the writings of 
those unhappy men, I must beg the bishop to give 
me his opinion upon this little tract, as the author 
of it will not publish his name until he knows the 
reception of it by some able and understanding men. 

I do also send the letter of the author, who ap- 
pears modest and well meaning, and more should be 
said about him, I believe, but the dedication being 
to me, 1 might be suspected of being guided by 
flattery. You know I hate bribery and corruption ; 
but being corrupted by flattery is worse than money, 
as it is an open avowal of a corrupted heart, and | 
hope you do not suspect me of that. 

T shall be glad to hear of your being well after the 
fatigue of yesterday. CHARLOTTE. 

Queen's House, March 29th, 1784. 


Here is the king’s estimate of three of his chil- 
dren—the Duke of York, the Duke of Sussex, and 
the Duke of Cambridge :— 


Windsor, July 30th, 1786. 


My coop Lorp—Yesterday I received, by the 
quarterly messenger, some printed copies of the 
three successful prize dissertations from Gottingen, 
as also the speech of the pro-rector on declaring to 
whom the prizes are adjudged ; Doctor Langford 
going to-morrow to Worcester, I take this favorable 
opportunity of sending a copy of each for you. The 
medal for the theological discourse is now under- 
taken by Mr. Birch ; it will be double the weight 
of the other ; on one side will be my profile, as on 
the other medal, the reverse is to be taken from the 
seal he cut some years past for you. As soon as 
the drawing is # raved | I will send it for your 
opinion. 

My accounts from Gottingen of the little colony 
I have sent there, is very favorable ; all three seem 
highly delighted and pleased with those that have 
the inspection of them ; but what pleases me most 
is the satisfaction they express at the course of the- 
ology they have begun with Professor Less—Pro- 
fessor Heyne gives them lessons in the classies, and 
has an assistant for the rougher work; they learn 
history, geography, moral philosophy, mathematics, 
and experimental philosophy, so that their time is 
fully employed. I think Adolphus at present seems 
the favorite of all, which, from his lively manner, 
is natural, but the sense of Augustus will in 
the end prove conspicuous. That Adolphus should 
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have gained Frederick, could not be otherwise, as 
in stature, features, and manner, | never saw two 
persons so much resemble each other: may the 
younger one do so in the qualities of the heart, 
which I have every reason to flatter myself. 

On Friday I saw Major-General Budé, who told 
me the disagreeable giddiness you complained of 
the last winter is much abated ; I trust it will ena- 
ble you, in the autumn, to ride constantly, as that 
is the best of all remedies. I hope to hear from 
you how you approve of the small tracts I now 
send you. 

Believe me ever, my good lord, yours most af- 
fectionately, Georee R. 

To the Lord Bishop of Worcester. 


The next letter requires no explanation. 


Windsor, Sept. 2d, 1786. 

My coop Lorp—Yesterday I received from Birch 
the design for the reverse of the theological prize 
medal, which I now communicate to you. The 
only alterations I have proposed are, that the cross 
shall not appear so well finished, but of ruder 
workmanship, and the name of the university as 
well as the year placed at the bottom as on the 
other medal. 

We have had some alarm in consequence of a 
spasmodic attack on the breast of Elizabeth, which 
occasioned some inflammation, but by the skill of 
Sir George Baker she is now perfectly recovered, 
and in a few days will resume riding on horse- 
back, which has certainly this summer agreed well 
with her. 

I am glad to find by a letter, which Mrs. Delany 
has had from Mr. Montagu, that you are preparing 
to do the same, as I am certain it will contribute to 
your health, which I flatter myself is improved by 
your proposing to attempt it this season. 

Believe me ever, my good lord, yours most af- 
fectionately, Georce R. 

To the Lord Bishop of Worcester, 

Hartlebury Castle, Worcestershire. 


We cannot but perceive in the following letter 
how dear to the king's heart was national educa- 
tion. Would that the present government had 
the power, or those who exercise authority over 
the people, the will, to carry out the wishes of 
this (sometimes called) narrow-minded and bigoted 
monarch. 

Windsor, July 29th, 1787. 

My coop Lorp—Having learned from Dr. Lang- 
ford that he sets out to-morrow for Worcester, I 
cannot omit so favorable an opportunity of enquir- 
ing after your health. I shall to-morrow attend 
the speeches at Eton, as I wish from time to time 
to show a regard for the education of youth, on 
which most essentially depends my hopes of an 
advantageous change in the manners of the nation. 
You may easily imagine that I am not a little 
anxious for the next week, when. Frederick will 
return, from whom I have great reason to expect 
much comfort. The accounts of the three at Got- 
tingen are very favorable ; the youngest has writ- 
ten to me to express a wish to be publicly examined 
by the two curators of that university on the com- 
memoration in September, when it will have sub- 
sisted fifty years. I have taken the hint, and have 
directed all three to be examined on that solemn 
oecasion. l ever remain, my good Jord, 

Yours most affectionately, 
Georce R. 
The Lord Bishop of Worcester, Hartlebury Castle. 





The seven succeeding letters call for no com- 
ment. 


Windsor, the 30th Feb. 1787. 

My Lorp—As I am perfectly unacquainted with 
the name of the college, in where young Griffith 
pursued his studies, and therefore less capable of 
applying to anybody about his character, I take 
the liberty of making him the bearer of this letter 
in order that he may answer for himself, totally 
relying on your goodness that in case he should, 
after enquiry, not be found what he ought to be, 
you will forget the application entirely. All I 
know of him is, that he bears the character of a 
modest and sober young man, that he behaved ex- 
tremely well to his mother, who was the Duke of 
York’s nurse, and that he is desirous of being em- 
ployed in his profession whenever he can. I will 
now only add, my thanks for your kindness in this 
affair, and | rejoice to hear that you are a little 
better, the continuance of which nobody can more 
sincerely wish than your friend, CHaRLorre. 

To the Bishop of Worcester. 


My Lorp—I never wished so much to exercise 
my power and commands as to-day, but I hope you 
will believe me, when I say, that this desire does 
not arise from any tyrannical inclination, but from 
a real regard for you. The wintery feel of this 
day makes me desirous of preventing your expos- 
ing yourself to-morrow morning at court, where 1 
could only see, but not enjoy your company, which 
pleasure I beg to have any other day, when less 
inconvenient and less pernicious to your health. 

CHARLOTTE. 


Queen’s House, the 17th of January, 1788. 
To the Bishop of Worcester. 


G. R. Slo, 3 o'clock. 

Mapam—lI cannot express the sense I have of 
your majesty’s gracious command to me not to ap- 
pear at court to-morrow. But for this once, I hope 
your majesty will pardon me, if I am not inclined 
to yield obedience to it. I have been so well as to 
take an airing this day, which occasioned me to be 
from home when the messenger came. I will, 
therefore, with your majesty’s good leave, attempt 
to join my brethren to-morrow in the joyful office 
of the day ; and | assure myself the oecasion will 
give me spirits enough to go through it without 
inconvenience—only it is possible, madam, I may 
so far take the benefit of your majesty’s indulgence 
as not to venture into the crowded drawing-room 
afterwards. But even this will be a liberty I shall 
allow myself very unwillingly. 

I am, with all possible respect, madam, your 
majesty’s most obliged and most cbedient servant, 


Windsor, June Sth, 1788. 


My coop Lorp—Having had rather a smart 
bilious attack, which, by the goodness of Divine 
Providence, is quite removed, Sir George Baker has 
strongly recommended to me the going for a month 
to Cheltenham, as he thinks that water efficacious 
on such occasions, and that he thinks an absence 
from London will keep me free from certain fatigues 
that attend long aebena I shall therefore go 
there on Saturday. I am certain you know the 
regard that both the queen and I have for you, and 
that it will be peculiarly agreeable to us to see you 
at Hartlebury. I shal! certainly omit the waters 
some morning to undertake so charming a party ; but 
that you may know the whole of my schemes, be- 
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sides getting that day a breakfast there, I mean to 
remind you that feeding the hungry is among the 
Christian duties, and that, therefore, when I shall 
visit the cathedral on the day of the sermon for the 
benefit of the children of the clergy of the three 
choirs—which Dr. Langford, as one of the stewards, 
will get advanced to Wednesday the 6th of August, 
(as I shall return on the 10th to Windsor)—I shall 
hope to have alittle cold meat at your palace before 
I return to Cheltenham on Friday the 8th. I shall 
also come to the performance of the ‘* Messiah,” 
and shall hope to have the same hospitable assist- 
ance ; both days I shall come to the episcopal palace 
sufficiently early that I may from thence be in the 
cathedral by the time appointed for the performances 
in the church. The post waits for my letter, I 
therefore can only add that I ever remain, with 
true regard and, I may say, affection, 
My good lord, truly your good friend, 
Georce R. 


To the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Worcester, 
Hartlebury Castle, Worcestershire. 


Cheltenham, July 25th, 1788. 


My coop Lorp—Imagining you would like to 
hear how the visit to Gloucester had succeeded, I 
deferred writing till I returned from thence. It is 
impossible for more propriety to have been shown 
than both by the bishop and Mr. Holdfast. His 
speech in his own name and that of the dean and 
chapter and clergy of the diocese was very proper, 
and he seemed not to object to my having an answer. 
I thought it right to command the dean and chapter 
for the new regulation, by which a more constant 
attendance is required, and hoping that it would 
stimulate the rest of the clergy to what is so essen- 
tial a part of their duty. The cathedral is truly 
beautiful. Iam to attend Divine service there on 
Sunday. To-morrow is the visit to Croombe, which 
enables me to fix on Saturday, the 2d of August, 
for visiting Hartlebury Castle, where any arrange- 
ments for the 6th at Worcester may be explained. 
All here are well, and insisted on seeing yesterday 
the room Dr. Hurd used to inhabit at Gloucester ; 
the bishop was obliged to explain Lord Mansfield’s 
prediction on the mitre over the chimney. Had 
they always been so properly bestowed, the dignity 
of the church would have prevented the multitude 
of sectaries. 

Believe me ever your most affectionate friend, 

Georce R. 

To the Lord Bishop of Worcester, Hartlebury Castle. 


My Lorp—When I was last night with the 
king, he inquired very anxiously after you, and 
seemed pleased to hear of your having been at Kew 
to inform ourself after him. He also gave me the 
sermon for you of Mr. Thomas Willis, and ordered 
me to send it as soon as possible, and to express 
how much he wished to know your opinion about 
it. Iam likewise to introduce this new acquaint- 
ance of ours to you, which I shall do by a letter 
through him, and I hope, nay, I am pretty sure, 
that you will like him, as he really is a very modest 
man, and by his conduct in this house gains every- 
body's approbation. | am sorry to hear that your 
visit at Kew should have proved so painful to you 
as to give you the gout, but hope to hear that it is 
not a very severe attack. 

CHARLOTTE. 


My coop Lorp—This letter was wrote yester- 
Jay, but no opportunity found to send it; the con- 





sequence of which is that the sermon is brought 
its author, whom I hope you will approve of. 
Kew, the 7th Feb., 1789. 


My Lorp—The bearer of this is the young man 
in whose behalf you spoke to the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. Would you be so kind, with your 
usual goodness, to direct him what further steps he 
must take to be introduced to the bishop, and also 
to give him good advice about his future conduct 
in life? In doing that you will greatly oblige 

Your sincere friend, 
CHARLOTTE. 
Queen’s House, the sth of April, 1789. 
To the Bishop of Worcester. 





From Fraser's Magazine. 
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Tue daughters of Pelias, we are told, thinking 
that it would be very nice if their old father could 
be made young again, without a word of apology 
cut him into fragments and boiled him up in a eal- 
dron, just to see what would come of it. Nothing, 
however, did come but a kind of horrible soup. 

These young ladies were the prototypes of 
Messrs. Pitman and Ellis, the ingenious inventors 
of the ** Phonetic System,’’ and apostles of the 
** Spelling Reform ;” and it must be owned that 
the moderns do not yield to their classical originals, 
either in the dogmatic precision with which they 
lay down what the subject which they take in hand 
ought to be, or in the uncompromising spirit with 
which they set about making it so, or in entire dis- 
regard of the question whether the reforms they 
propose to effect are not inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples and conditions on which the object of them 
depends for existence. Your true enthusiastic 
doctrinaire disdains to consider such trifles as the 
laws of nature, whether organic or spiritual ; human 
feelings, customs, and prejudices, go for nothing 
with him; still less does he condescend to calculate 
whether the advantage of his amendment will com- 
pensate for the inconvenience of change, or the 
returns be equal to the outlay. Pelias ** ought’’ to 
be made young; the English language “ ought”’ to 
be written phonetically ; and therefore about it with- 
out delay. 

The mysterious inscription which excited so much 
astonishment in the Strand about a year ago, inti- 
mating that No. 344 was the “‘ Ofis” of the Fonetic 
Nuz, probably conveyed to most of our readers their 
first intimation of the existence of the Great Pho- 
netic Movement, and of the fact that a considerable 
number of her majesty’s subjects indulged in the 
apparently harmless luxury of writing, printing, 
and reading English by means of a new alphabet 
and a new system of spelling. The school, how- 
ever, had been founded some time previously—in- 
deed the publication of a newspaper* for its especial 


* As this journal is now defunct we need not say much 
about it. ides being, of course, the “organ of the 
Spelling Reform,” it advocated ‘‘ Progress” and Educa- 
tion, and talked ‘‘ Liberal” politics. Among the man 
cool assumptions (P the way) of the party calling itsel 





by that name of al (not the least of which is the 
_ appropriation of the title) must he reckoned their pretence 
| of being the champions of the cause of education agairst 
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use implied as much—and it has now attained a 
popularity and spread to an extent which, though 
they will astonish no one who recollects such names 
as Joanna Southcote, Thom, or Mormon Smith, 
and such things as the earthquake panic and gal- 
vanic rings, yet make it worth while to devote a 
few pages to a serious consideration of the matter. 
There is a very numerous class of half-educated, 
novelty-seeking, and somewhat self-satisfied indi- 
viduals, who are sure to be caught by the specious 
appearance of a proposal like the present, and who 
seize with delight an opportunity of at once exer- 
cising their ingenuity, making themselves a little 
conspicuous, showing their independence of charac- 
ter and contempt of prejudice, and adding another 
to the thousand proofs of their superiority to their 
ancestors ;* this class, which the cheap press of 
modern times enables the promoters of any plausi- 
ble scheme that admits of being called a reform to 
get at easily, will always furnish a certain amount 
of believers and followers to anybody who thinks it 
worth while to seek them ; but undoubtedly the prin- 
cipal cause of the temporary success (as it must, 
comparatively speaking, be called) of the present 
agitation is to be attributed to the personal character 
of its originators, the energy and devotion with which 
they carry it on, and the great care and completeness 
with which their system is composed. It is evidently 
the work of accomplished men, thorough believers 
in their own invention, and as likely, perhaps, to 
draw water in a sieve as anybody now living. Look- 
ing at all these circumstances in connection with the 
natural proneness of mankind to amuse themselves 
about the details or application of any ingenious in- 
vention, and to take the foundations of it for granted, 
the amount of popularity which has been attained 
by Phonetics is perhaps not more than might have 
been expected. We must say, however, that Mr. 
Ellis’ assertion that ‘* 100,000 copiz’’ of phonetic 





publications are now disposed of ** per anum”’ (a 
statement which the reader may translate as he 
thinks proper) is altogether incredible, unless we | 
are to reckon as a separate phonetic publication 
each copy of a number of little explanatory hand- 
bills, sold at the rate of six or more for a penny, 
under the title of Penny Packets. 

But it is time that we should give the reader 
who is still antiquated enough to require such in- 
formation, some notion of what the ‘* Spelling Re- 
form’’ really is, and on what grounds its adoption 
is urged. Mr. Ellis is the principal literary 
champion of the phonetic cause, and his Plea for 


the tories, which they always talk of as though it were an 
universally admitted fact. If a return could be made of 


the political opinions of all the founders and supporters 
of schools and colleges, past and present, in the British 
isles, we fancy it would tell a very different tale. To be 


sure your whig talks about it a good deal the most. 

* Among the believers in phonetics, whose adhesion 
cannot be accounted for by placing them in the above cat- 
egory, are Dr. Latham, who has written two letters in the 

heneum for February, 1849, and three in the Educa- 
tional Times for May, June, and August, 1849, in support 
of the scheme ; and the author of an article in the West- 
minster Review for April, 1849. It is not often that men 
of this stamp care much for any crotchets except their own. 
Phonetic writing, however, (though not this particular 





form of it) is an old crotchet of Dr. Latham. 
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Phonetic Spelling is apparently the authorized ex- 
ponent of his case to the exoteric world ; we shall, 
therefore, take this woik as our text-book, refer- 
ring, however, occasionally to other publications 
of the school, which, we presume, if not actually 
from the hand of the same author, contain, at all 
events, representations of his views and arguments 
by which he is willing to abide. 

In looking over this Plea, the first remark of 
the student (which he will find occasion to repeat 
about once for every page) will be, that it affords 
a striking illustration of the truth of the obser- 
vation that rhetoric is one of those arts which come 
best by nature, and that its most telling tricks are 
used far more frequently, and far more effectively, 
by those who have only eagerness and self-reliance 
for their prompters, than by the most accomplished 
professors of the science of persuasion. Listen to 
an enthusiast endeavoring to convince the world 
that his own peculiar hobbyhorse is a thorough- 
bred Arabian. He will unconsciously exemplify 
twice as many of Aristotle’s stock of £r@usuute 
as anybody would dare to avail himself of in cold 
blood. How he will exalt the importance of his 
own grand plan! how he will misstate and omit 
the objections to it! how cleverly he will contrive 
to hook it on to some question of great and uni- 
versal importance, so as to gain for his “ little 
bark”? the advantage of ‘ pursuing the triumph’’ 
of the thundering three-decker ! 

Mr. Ellis really abuses these privileges of the 
hobbyhorseman ; but we will not dwell at present 
on the complaints which we are entitled to make 
on this subject. Contenting ourselves, therefore, 
with protesting that the ** heteric objections to pho- 
neticism’’ which the author undertakes to state, and 
then proceeds to demolish with such complacency, 
are not our objections, or at any rate not a fair 
representation of them, and that the facts respecting 
the great irregularity of the present spelling, which 
he proves with such a vast array of tables and cal- 
culations, are facts which we are ready to admit 
without any proof at all, being particularly obvious 
and undeniably,* we will proceed at once to the 
root of the matter. 

The foundation on which the phonetic system 
mainly rests is this dogma—that it is inconsistent 


* Although we do not care to criticize minutely the 
tables and calculations above referred to, because whether 
they be accurate or not the facts which they profess to 
prove must, of course, be admitted, yet we must warn the 
reader that he cannot rely implicitly on them; Mr. Ellis 
is too eager to prove his case to be quite fair, and often 
counts the same objection two or three times over in dif- 
ferent forms. For instance, in the tables showing how 
many different ways there are of expressing the same 
sounds in heteric spelling, we find, 1. that ow sometimes 
stands for u, as in bellows, (which Mr. Ellis treats as 
though it should be pronounced bel/us, which it certainly 
should not be) ; 2. that ws sometimes stands for simple s, 
as in bellows ; 3. that wis sometimes mute. Thus this 
single redundant w does duty three times over. This 
way of counting is mgeeiens, but not original; it isa 
plagiarism from the sailor’s wife, who had to account for 
the appearance of a little stranger only three monthis after 
her husband’s return from a five years’ voyage. ‘It’s 
all right, Bill,” she said. ‘ You see there’s been three 
months of days, that’s three ; and three months of nights, 
that’s six; and three months you’ve been back, you 
know !” 






























and absurd that a written language should do any- 
thing but represent accurately the sounds made in 
speaking that janguage ; because, as Dr. Latham 
concisely puts it, *‘ alphabetic writing has only one 
Junction, namely, to represent.’’ This position 
being admitted, it is not difficult to show that the 
existing orthography is very far from performing 
that ‘‘ function ;’’ and in order the more to over- 
whelm it with ridicule and infamy, it is invariably 
spoken of as if it were a code deliberately com- 
posed in its present form by a set of idiots who 
intended it to be purely phonetic, but from igno- 
rance and stupidity made it what it is. Thus 
Mr. Ellis says, ‘‘ even its most determined support- 
ers allow that it was in/ended to be alphabetical.” 
(Plea, p 11.) ‘ The present alphabet, considered 
as the groundwork of a system of orthography 
in which the phonetic principle prevails, is an 
entire failure.” (p. 25.) ‘* The heterie fancy for 
using o and u [in women, busy] to express our 
sound of i, is very singular.”’ (p. 32.) ‘It would 
have shown much more wisdom in the person who 
first chose the spelling island if he had adopted the 
orthography ighland, as the word is pure Anglo- 
Saxon,”’ &c. ‘‘Another learned Theban, whose 
mind was bent on his own Beeotia, treated us to the 
magnificent orthography rhyme,’’ &c. (p. 93.) 

Dr. Latham, in his letter mentioned above, talks 
in the same tone. ‘ To mix up etymology, (he 
says,) and to give the history of a word as well as 
its sound, is no proper function. On the contrary, 
it is an indention which can only be fulfilled at the 
expense of the representation,” &c. ‘ To dis- 
tinguish between similar words, and to give fixation 
to a language, are equally irrelevant inéentions, 
founded upon the notion that there are so many 
ambiguities and obscurities in the spoken language 
as to render a special apparatus of conventional 
rules in spelling indispensable,”’ &c. 

From all this it is concluded that it is only a 
return to just principles and practice to discard al- 
together this arbitrary code, and adopt a system of 
spelling which shall be purely and simply a repre- 
sentation of sounds. For this purpose it is neces- 
sary, in the first place, to have a aew alphabet ; 
for the old one is so anomalous and unsymmetrical, 
presenting on the one hand several ways of writing 
down similar sounds, while on the other hand there 
are many more vocal and consonantal sounds in the 
language than it possesses single vowels and con- 
sonants to typify, as to be quite inadmissible into 
the pure and simple temple of regenerated Eng- 
lish. A new alphabet Messrs. Pitman and Ellis, 
in the years 1843 to 1847, accordingly composed 
and perfected, having a separate type for every 
distinct vocal and consonantal sound, and one only ; 
and they propose that English words should in 
future be written by means of this alphabet, with 
reference only to their sounds, ‘‘ from which it 
will follow that the letters in a word will deter- 
mine the sound of a word, and the sound of a 
word will determine its letters, with mechanical 
certainty.’’"* This they call phonetic spelling ; 


* See Part II. of the Penny Packets, sold at the Pho- 
netic dépots. 
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the old system is branded as the heteric. Hence- 
forth every one who knows how to pronounce a 
word will know how to spell it; and every one 
who sees how a word is spelt will know how to 
pronounce it. This sounds plausible and ingen- 
ious; but a little consideration will show that 
the whole scheme is based on an entire misappre- 
hension of the real nature of the case. The plan 
is, in fact, as it has been well described, one ‘* for 
the speedy and effectual abrogation of the English 
language’’—an expression at which Mr. Ellis is 
not a little angry, and says, ‘‘ for abrogation, read 
preservation,’’ (Plea, p. 65 ;) nevertheless he him- 
self describes it in another place as one which will 
** revolutionize the whole of our literature,” (p. 
82,) which comes to pretty nearly the same thing. 

Now, to begin at the beginning, What is the 
English language’ The English language, like 
all other languages sufficiently civilized to have a 
literature, is, as now existing, two-fold ; there is 
spoken English and written English. Whether 
the written English originated in an attempt to 
represent spoken English phonetically or not, is an 
historical question which, whatever its importance, 
cannot affect the fact above stated. 

A written word, we say, is a fact and a thing, 
just as much as a spoken word is a fact and a 
thing. The written English language is now, 
and has been since its birth, a distinct existing 
Entity, quite independent of, however closely allied 
with, the spoken English language; it would re- 


/main exactly what it is if all mankind were to be 


henceforth deaf and dumb. It is quite conceivable, 
nay probable, that a complete written language 
might have been composed, (though, of course, it 
would not have been alphabetical,) if mankind had 
never had the gift of speech at all. This being 
the case, a written Janguage must, like every other 
reality, be governed by its own laws, or by none ; 
it must grow and vary in its own way, or not at 
all. ‘It has its history, its use, its meaning, just 
as much as the spoken one; it is not (nor ever 
was, from the moment it began to exist) merely 
the shadow of the other ; it is something else, and 
something more. ‘The fact that our language is 
in its origin phonetic, has, we repeat, nothing to 
do with the question, and affords no reason for 
urging that therefore we ‘‘ ought” to write pho- 
netically now ; the proposal, in fact, involves just 
such a practical bull as M. Ledru Rollin made in 
one of his too-famous circulars, when he said that 
the republic having originated in a revolution, the 
government of France ought thenceforth to be 
conducted on revolutionary principles ; i. e. that 
resistance to authority was to be the basis of 
authority. 

Is it possible that a language can exist as a 
literary language which has no Uiterary standard of 
correctness! We affirm that it is impossible, and 
that such a condition is inconsistent with the laws 
of its being. Certainly there never yet was a 
language both written and spoken of which the 
written was the slave of the spoken ; if one is to 
be the slave of the other, we should rather propose 
that the positions should be reversed ; for a writ- 
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ten language is decidedly more fixed and perma- 
nent in its nature, and admits of being ascertained 
more distinctly, than the spoken language ; indeed, 
we would seriously recommend this amendment to 
Mr. Ellis. If he must have some reform, if writ- 
ing and speech must of necessity be merely the 
reflection of one another, let him commence an agi- 
tation for a graphic reform, and invite the world 
to pronounce English as it is written. The ar- 
rangement is in theory more reasonable than his 
phonetic proposal, and just as likely to succeed in 
practice. 

As soon as a language has obtained a /Jiterary 
existence, we say it is subject to a literary standard 
of spelling, just as much as a spoken language is 
subject to a vocal standard of pronunciation. The 
principle under which it began, whether phonetic 
or ideagraphic, was a scaffolding merely from 
which to launch it into independent existence ; and 
to talk as Mr. Ellis does of our present orthography 
being ‘‘ an utter failure,”’ because it is not strictly 
phonetic, is just as absurd as it would be to call 
such words as rumble, bang, splash, &c. utter fail- 
ures, because, though originally imitative, they 
are now only conventionally significant sounds. | 
Perhaps a reference to the case of proper names | 
will illustrate our position better than anything | 
else, although what we say of them is true of all | 
words whatever. Mr. Ellis is particularly severe 
on such a:piece of hetericism as that Mr. ** Tirit’’ 
(for instance) should spell his name Tyrrwhitt. | 
The only answer to this is, that such is his name. | 





His spoken name is Tirit, his written name is! 
Tyrrwhitt ; his written name is no more * Tirit,”’ | 
than his spoken name is Jones. If there were no) 
such thing as written English, he would have no 
written name ; but there is a written English, and 
he has a written name: it is Tyrrwhitt; it isa 
fact, and there is, or should be, an end of the mat- 
ter. But facts go for nothing with an enthusiast; 
it is, nevertheless, just this incapacity to recognize 
and submit to facts which makes the difference 
between a useless visionary and a useful 
former.* 

It will be said that the above positions are mere 
assertions, unsupported by proof. ‘They are, how- 
ever, we believe, positions which most people who 
consider steadily the real nature of language will 
admit to be correct. It is evident that they lie at | 
the root of the whole question, and that, unless | 
they cau be controverted, the entire superstructure 
of phonetics must fall to the ground. Dr. Latham | 
sees this clearly enough, and he accordingly asserts | 
positions directly contradictory of ours. In his| 
first letter to the Aéheneum, (before cited,) we find | 


re- j 


* Mr. Punch, whose sense of the ludicrous has led him 
tocut some jokes on the phonetic system in general, de- | 
scribing it as “ originally invented by Winifred Jenkins, 
and carried to its greatest height by Jeames, with the able | 
assistance of Yellowplush aud Pitman,” yet admits that | 
its introduction in the ease of some proper names would | 
be desirable. And yet it is more obviously (though not | 
more truly) absurd in these cases than in any other; but | 
a little liberal prejudice obscured his reasoning powers for 
a moment ; the desire to have asneer at what he chooses 
to connect with “ aristocratic humbug” was too strong for 
him.—See the number for 24th February, 1849. 


| although s (sty) would have done as well. 


as its sound, is no proper function. 
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him saying, that the objections on the matter of 


theoretical propriety are referable to the following 
heads :— 


1. The value of the present orthography in dis- 
tinguishing by spelling words which, although dif- 
ferent in meaning, are identical in sound. 2. The 
value of the same as indicative of the etymological 
origin of words. 3. The value of the same in form- 
ing a standard of language. Each of the three 
functions is incompatible with a true notion of the 
real office of an alphabet. ‘This is to represent the 
language to which it belongs, taking it as it is, and 
attempting no secondary or subordinary effects. To 
talk about there being a written language and a 
spoken language, is to talk of there being two sorts 
of men, real and painted; or men in the flesh and 
blood, and men in pictures. There is but one re- 
ality; the duplicate is merely a representation. 
This representation may be good or bad; 2. e. an 
alphabet may represent a language just as a portrait 
may represent a face, well, indifferently, or not at 
all. Toensure its doing the first, it should be made 
to keep to the representation alone ; to ensure its 
doing the third, it should be made to represent and 
do something more. And this is what is done in 
English. 

1. Two words are alike in sound but different in 
sense. ‘To express this difference we make a dis- 
tinction in the spelling, although it was unnecessary 
in the speaking, and so conceal the likeness ; just 
as if, in order to distinguish two Dromios from one 
another, we put a different color on their portraits. 
Whatever else may gain by this, the representation 
of the language, the proper function of an alphabet, 
loses. 2. Again, we spell a word like cey with c, 
By this 
we get acertain fact made somewhat clearer than 
it would have been otherwise ; namely, the fact that 
the English city is connected with the Latin civitas. 
The price we pay for this is the addition of a re- 
dundant letter. At present I am only writing in 
the way of illustration ; 7. ¢. to show that our pres- 
ent alphabet aims at objects other than the simple 
representation of a language. I therefore abstain 
from further remarks ; my wish being to give prom- 
inence to the fact, that alphabetic writing has only 
one function ; namely, to represent. ‘To mix up 
etymology, and to give the history of a word as well 
On the con- 
trary, it is an intention which can only be fulfilled 
at the expense of the representation ; just as a por- 
trait that should attempt to give a family pedigree 
as well as a likeness, (family or not,) would be 
something other than a true portrait, and by no 
means an improvement on one. 


We can only meet these representations by a 
direct denial of their correctness. We are not 
very partial to arguing by means of metaphors and 
similes, because they seldom run on all-fours ; but 
we have no objection to adopt Dr. Latham’s figure 
of the portrait, for it is a good one, and exactly 
proves what we have been saying. Granting that 
writing was originally a pieture of speaking, what 
then’ A picture, when it is made, is thenceforth 
an existing independent thing ; there was before 
only one thing, the man ; now there are two things, 
the man and the picture. Because the picture 
was originally intended to be like the man, is that 
a reason for keeping it like the man ; touching it 
up, and altering it day after day, as the man grows 
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uglier or handsomer? Can a picture long exist 
under such conditions? Will it not inevitably be 
spoiled? From the moment the picture has begun 
to be, it and the man are distinct; from that mo- 
ment each begins to change and grow old, in obe- 
dience to the laws of its own nature, and not in 
imitation of the other. If after a certain lapse of 
time the picture is no longer a resemblance, and it 
is thought necessary (for any reason) to have a re- 
semblance, a new picture must be made; but we 
are not now considering whether such a necessity 
has arisen, but the truth of the position, that it is 
the nature of the picture to keep like the original, 
and that it does not ‘‘ perform its functions’’ unless 
it keeps like the original. Such is not its nature, 
and such are not its functions ; it has no functions 
to perform, unless natural life and growth can be 
so called. Dr. Latham should have taken rather 
the simile of the reflection of a man in a mirror ; 
it would have suited his line of argument better ; 
but it would have been entirely inapplicable to the 
ease of language, for his own view of the present 
condition of English, or, if not that, a reference to 
any of the symbolic languages, is a sufficient proof 
that a written language is capable of existing, and 
does actually exist, independently of the spoken 
language. 

Although Mr. Ellis occasionally loses sight of the 
real nature of his own “ revolution,’’ let us endeavor 
to consider steadily its true character and neces- 
sary results. There is to be no standard of cor- 
rect writing, it is said; that a written word should 
be anything but a reproduction, by means of pho- 
netic letters, of the sound made by the writer in 
pronouncing the same word, is denounced as a 
monstrous absurdity. A writer is to disregard all 
literary authority, and to do nothing but to analyze 
his own accents, else his spelling will not be pho- 
netic. Now, let anybody ask himself what chance 
a language has of subsisting in any purity which 
is to be dealt with in this way? It is proposed to 
reduce the English language to the stage at which 
that of the Cannibal Islanders and other savages, 
whose words have been merely jotted down by 
missionaries and travellers, now is, viz., a mere 
imitation of sounds, having no existence apart from 
those sounds ; and not only reducing it to that stage, 
but keeping it there; for although the Caffres and 
Bushmen, as soon as they have a literature, will 
assuredly (unless there be Pitmans and Ellises in 
their land also) have a literary language obedient 
to a literary standard, we, although we have, or 
used to have, a literature, are, it seems, not to 
have a literary language. 

Do what you will, you will never get anything 
to live upon principles and by means of forces ex- 
ternal to itself. Whether it be a plant or a con- 
stitution, a language or an old gentleman, it mat- 
ters not; it must live by its own life or be lifeless. 
Phoneticism is in principle an attempt to make 
written English live, not by its own life, but by 
the life of spoken English; it is, therefore, in 
principle false and contradictory, and by necessary 
consequence impossible in practice. If Mr, Ellis 
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points to his 100,000 copies of phonetic publica- 
tions, and to his list of ‘* phonetic corresponding 
societies,’’ as a proof that in practice, at least, 
phoneticism is not impossible, we answer, that 
these afford no proof of real life. Phoneticism is 
still in the hands of its authors and of those who 
claim, as reflected light, part of the fame of its 
authors as its first supporters and propagators ; 
enthusiasm, vanity, prejudice, call it what you 
will, are engaged in maintaining, in what is in 
reality a soulless model, the appearances of vital- 
ity; but it is but a galvanic motion that ean be 
imparted, and as soon as the master has left off 
applying the battery, and the pupils have got tired 
of their plaything, it will tumble down again, a 
mere inanimate lump of vowels and consonants. 
It will never be able to go alone. 

We have hitherto endeavored to consider the 
principle of phonetics, as laid down and asserted 
by its champions, singly and in the abstract; but 
so impalpable and contradictory is it, that it is ne 
easy task to fix the attention on it steadily ; and 
often while fancying we were contemplating its 
nature and consequences, we have found that the 
phantom had altogethér slipped away, leaving a 
very different proposition in its place, which, not 
being demonstrably impracticable and absurd, can 
stand up to be looked a little more in the faee. It 
is probable that many members of ** phonetie cor- 
responding societies,’ who fancy they are wor- 
shipping the true divinity, are in reality prostrate 
at the feet of this intrusive idol; for it is evident 
from more than one passage in his writings (as we 
have already hinted) that even Mr. Ellis himself 
occasionally falls into a similar mistake. 

The changeling proposition to which we refer 
is this; not that there should be zo literary stand- 
ard, but that there ought to be a new one; or, to 
resume Dr. Latham’s metaphor, that the time is 
come to paint a fresh picture. 

A few quotations will soon show that it is a 
change of thas nature that has been present (though 
undetected) to Mr. Ellis’ mind, while he has be- 
lieved himself to be advocating the cause of pho- 
neticism pur et simple ; and that, provided the new 
standard is to be of his own making, he has con- 
templated such a state of things with considerable 
complacency. He now appears no longer as the 
assertor of the liberties of the people against 
orthographical tyranny in general, but merely as 
the founder of a new dynasty, which is in prineiple 
and may become in practice just as tyrannical and 
arbitrary as the old. For instance, at the very 
outset, is not his alphabet itself a piece of dictation? 
Why is anybody to adopt it rather than set about 
inventing one for himself** Why should we be 


* Messrs. Pitman and Ellis’ alphabet is, perhaps, as 
complete as it is possible that such an alphabet should be ; 
we are far from wishing to depreciate it ; on the contrary 
we look on it as quite a monument of patient analysis an 

linguistic science ; but it is decidedly inadequate to ex- 
press correctly all the sounds made in English speaking ; 
the vowels in particular, though there are six/een of them, 
are obviously insufficient. For instance, we find the o in 
the verb fo produce, and the ow in own, expressed by the 
same type, (see the Spelling Reformer No. L., p. 5.) 
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obliged to take letters ready made any more than 
words? But letting that pass, and granting him 
the privilege of making our alphabet for us, at 
least he should stop there and leave us to spell for 
ourselves according to our own phonetic views. 
See, however, how royally he again interferes 
with our liberties, and prescribes for us the course 
we must freely follow :—** We instituted many 
experiments. We began, as was most natural, in 
attempting to furnish the most accurate represen- 
tation we could produce of the familiar conver- 
sational style of speech. After several exper- 
iments, we decided that this should not be adopted, 
as it was too vague and unpleasant ;”’ and after some 
consideration, we are told that his majesty ‘* was 
led to adopt the stiff rhetorical pronunciation as 
the standard by which to regulate our spelling.”’ 
** We have at length arrived at a system of using 
phonetic spelling which is satisfactory to ourselves, 
and of which we hear remarkably few complaints.”’ 

Why should anybody complain of it, unless 
human instinct was longing for an authority on 
which it could rely ? 


In the process of time, as our characters become 
more and more familiar to the eye, we expect that 
these complaints will become less and less, and that 
our orthography will be adopted, not on its own au- 
thority, (he adds, however, to save his principles,) 
but because it is found the most desirable. 


So Napoleon was elected Emperor of France 
by universal suffrage. 


In the mean time it is, of course, to be expected 
that many other printing-offices besides our own 
will be used for phonetic printing, and in these 
various styles of spelling will be adopted. For 
instance, in the American newspapers printed in 
phonotypes we meet with spellings which would 
not be tolerated in England. But by this concur- 
rence of different orthographies we expect ulti- 
mately to arrive at a round, smooth, and pleasant 
system ; as when stones are rolled on in the cur- 
rent of a river they lose their rough edges and 
distinctive forms.--Plea, p. 126. 


This is, plainly, altogether an abandonment of 
the phonetic principles ; instead of an assertion of 
the absolute liberty of the subject, we are pre- 
sented with a congress of sovereigns making 
mutual compromises and trafficking away the in- 
dependence of their people without consulting 
them. 

Again, when undertaking to dispose of the 
following objection, which he put in the mouth 
of a hetericist, that ‘* phonetic pupils, spelling as 
they pronounce, would spell very variously, and 


It would seem that objections of this kind have been 
pont upon Mr. Ellis ; his answer is, that ‘experience 
as proved that it is sufficient for all the purposes claimed 
for it, and that it imparts a good pronunciation.” (Penny 
Packets, Part V.) This is another instance, in addition 
to those in the text, of the naive manner in which Mr. 
Ellis every now and then gives up his whole case ; he 
forgets that according to his principles an alphabet can- 
not be practically sufficient unless it is absolutely com- 
plete; and that it is not likely that deliberately laying 
down a wrong pronunciation can impart a good one. 





uniformity of spelling would cease,” Mr. Ellis 
gives the following curious and remarkable 
answer. First, he says— 


We have received letters from all parts of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, and America, in 
phonetic spelling, and find the real points of dif- 
ference very smnal] indeed [if this be so, it can only 
be because the authority which he claims has been 
accepted.) And it must be recollected (he con- 
tinues) that this diversity will be almost confined 
to manuscript. Printers’ readers will correct the 
spelling according to the most approved standard of 
pronunciation, as exhibited in proper pronouncing 
dictionaries.* 

This is again simply giving up the whole 
position. ‘These standards of pronunciation (so 
called) would obviously be literary slandards— 
written books ; there is, then, to be a reference to 
authority in the matter. What! refer to a mere 
image ; copy a copy when we have the original 
at hand? Why should a man take his spelling 
from a dictionary? He is to spell as he pro- 
nounces ; you have told him so ; dictionaries have 
nothing to do with it; one of the great blessings 
of the phonetic system is, that everybody who 
knows how to pronounce a word knows how to 
spell it. Are these your revolutionary princi- 
plest? Up with the barricades—we want a 2% 
of June here ! 

Although, strictly speaking, we are not called 
upon to make the defence of our present orthog- 
raphy against any other given orthography, as 
such a change, the mere substitution of a new 
code fur the old, is not in terms proposed hy the 
advocates of the spelling reform ; yet, as it is the 
only result which Mr. Ellis, supposing he were 
allowed to have everything his own way, could, 
from the nature of things, produce ; and, more- 
over, as it is probably the result which in reality 
most of his followers look to, whenever they 
deliberately look to any at all, we will say a few 
words on the subject. We may now descend from 
the region of definitions and abstract principles : 
this change does not involve a contradiction in 
terms, it is to be considered as a practical ques- 
tion ; first, whether it is worth bringing about ; 
and, secondly, whether it is possible to bring it 
about. ‘To the consistent phoneticist we need 
only observe that the new code, when created, 
and however created, would be as arbitrary as the 
old ; but to the hetericist, still faithful to his alle- 
giance, but whose belief in the divine right of A 
the Great, and the Prince Royal little a, and 
Bouncing B the Grand Vizier, and the other 
potentates of the despotism (absurdly called the 
republic) of Letters, has been a little shaken by 
the insidious whispers of the revolutionary agents, 
we will propose one or two questions. 1. By 
whom is the code to be composed? 2. By what 
authority is it to be promulgated and enforced? 
3. How long is it to last? Who is to say when 
it shall be renewed? And even if distinct and 
satisfactory answers could be given to these (which 


* Penny Packets, Part V. 
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are indispensable preliminaries,) we should still 
decline having anything to do with introducing 
(or rather attempting to introduce) such a change 
ourselves, and advise our readers to follow our 
example, simply because it is from its nature 
impracticable. You can no more change a 
nation’s language than you can change a nation’s 
character or constitution, all in a lump: none of 
these things can be dealt with by abrogating the 
old by proclamation, and bringing in the new full 
grown and complete in all its branches; it may 
look very pretty, but it will want one indispensa- 
bie quality—dife. The experiment has been tried 
in polities more than once, but always with the 
same inevitable result—ridiculous failure. No 
change can really take place in a language, writ- 
ten or spoken, except in the way of growth and 
development according to its own conditions, and 
by the force of its own internal energies. Mr. 
Ellis perceives and expresses this truth clearly 
enough with respect to spoken English :—‘* We 
feel,”’ he says, (‘‘ whether justly or not is another 
question,)* that it cannot be all pure convention ; 
that the stamp of nature is upon it.’’—Pka, p. 
13. Strange that he should not have felt that this 
is just as true of the written English! If the 
tree of the British tongue has grown up irregu- 
larly, so much the worse ; if you wish to see it 
otherwise, you may do something by training its 
twigs into a straighter direction for the future ; but 
you will not mend matters by cutting it down and 
planting the most symmetrical of Maypoles in its 
place. The tendency of its growth for the last 
three hundred years has been towards simplifi- 
cation ; not very rapidly, it must be admitted, and 
with two or three anomalous exceptions, but on a 
general view certainly in that direction ; and any 
one who thinks proper may do something towards 
encouraging that tendency by adopting every 
change which, from time to time, presents itself, 
or even if he will, by originating such as, from 
time to time, the genius of the language seems to 
warrant; but more than this he cannot do, the 
inexorable laws of the universe are against him ; 
and if he attempts more, he will most assuredly, 
whatever his talents, his knowledge, and his 
energy, and however great the number of follow- 
ers that these may temporarily gather round him, 
meet with the fate of all his fellows in failure, 
mortification, and oblivion. 

* This parenthesis is characteristic of the doctrinaire. 
He is not sure but what there “ought” to be a universal 
language ; constructed on scientific principles, of course. 

+ At p. 115 of the Plea, Mr. Ellis, with singular in- 
consistency, admits the force of these last objections :— 
“No power,” he admits, “is likely to effect such a 
change but the power of habit acting through a long 
space of time.” ‘‘ The change from the heteric to the 
phonetic style of printing may, and probably will, be so 
gradual as scarcely to be perceptible.” What can this 
mean? If ever there was a change abrupt, sudden, and 
complete, it is the proposed change from heteric to pho- 
netic writing. Does Mr. Bilis intend that people should 
begin by writing one word in a thousand phonetically, 


and the rest heterically ; then by degrees one in 999, 
one in 993, and so forth? ‘The flow of the phonetic tide 


willbe ; but the change to phonetics by any individual can- 
not be gradual ; it must be a revolution, uot a reform. 


over the land may he gradual, as it has heen, and as its ebb. 





Among his answers to the objection that the 
confusion and uncertainty of phonetic spelling 
would be intolerable, Mr. Ellis makes the coun- 
ercharge that the spelling of one word in sixty of 
the English language is uncertain under the pres- 
ent system, and that it is a mistake to believe in 
the fixity of our present heteric orthography 
(Plea, p. 27 ;) from which he infers that we have 
no right to make any objections to his scheme on 
similar grounds, as we should be no worse off in 
that respect under the new régime than under the 
old. 

This, we must say, looks very like what used 
to be called ‘ cavilling ;’’ it is with diffieulty that 
we can believe that Mr. Ellis is himself convinced 
by his own argument. It is an entire misrepre- 
sentation to say that the spelling of all words 
which may properly be spelt in more than one 
way, such as chemist, chymist, is uncertain ;* the 
road to a place is not uncertain when there are 
two known paths equally convenient leading to it; 
it would be uncertain if there were no path, and 
nobody could tell how to get there except by 
making a long calculation and taking observations 
with map, sextant, and compass for himself. A 
man is not left in uncertainty when he is told he 
may write with propriety either chemist or chymist ; 
but it is to leave him in woful uncertainty to tell 
him, There is no right way of writing the word 
at all—find out for yourself. 

As to there being now a fixed standard of or- 
thography, it is true that none has been directly 
revealed from Heaven, or fixed by an act of Par- 
liament—but it exists; Mr. Ellis himself and 
every other educated man in the country possesses 
it, and that is enough. 

Having thus shown that the phonetic reform in 
its pure state is absolutely false and self-contra- 
dictory in principle, (professing as it does to deal 
with a literary language in a way inconsistent 
with the conditions of existence of a literary Jan- 
guage,) and that in the very modified form of a 
proposal for reforming our spelling it is quite im- 
possible in practice, we need not spend much time 
in considering the list of advantages which Mr. 
Ellis promises from its adoption—seeing that it 
cannot be adopted. We will, however, for the 
amusement of our readers, quote a few of his 
sentences in further confirmation of the remark 
which we have already made about natural rhet- 
oric. Since the days of the great Twalmley we 
seldom remember to have met with more monstrous 
instances of that common weakness which the 
Greek could describe in a word, but for which we 
require a sentence—ahaléverm, the tendency tc 
attach undue importance to one’s own favorite sub- 


John Bull, “ with all thy faults,’’ thou canst not be 


* The list which Mr. Ellis quotes and adopts from 
Worcester’s English Dictionary (see Appendix to the 
Plea) of words spelt in more than two ways by different 
authorities, is abominably unfair. Many of the words, 
as cymar, sheik, are not English words at all ; and sev- 
eral varieties of spelling are given which no one would 
think of using. Ribbon and riband may both be lawful, 


‘| but who would think of using ribband or ribbin ? 
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accused of being a doctrinaire ; it is useless in this! under the new system. There is barely one man 
country to urge a change or a reform merely on, in a hundred, even among the educated classes, 
the ground of theoretical completeness or consist- | who possesses that power of watching and analyz- 
ency ; it must be shown that some practical good | ing spoken sounds which would enable him to spell 
will result from it. It was not likely that some | accurately upon any phonetic principle, however 
scores of millions would submit to a complete | well devised ; and that one man, after he had once 
overthrow of one of their most deep-rooted prac- | settled to his own satisfaction how to spell a given 
tices, merely for the beaux yeux of Messrs. Pitman | word, (a task at least as Jaborious as that of learn- 
and Ellis; it was necessary to connect the pro-| ing how to spell a word as we now do,) would ever 
posal with some object of practical interest. Edu-| afterwards write it not phonetically, (i.e. with refer- 
cation at once suggested itself—enlightenment— | ence to its sound,) but by rote and unconsciously, 
propagation of useful knowledge ; they have some- | and the other ninety-nine would, (as we do now,) 
thing to do with reading and writing, and make a simultaneously and without conscious effort, acyuire 
capital ery ; and so we find it proclaimed (and no | and acquiesce in the spelling which they found used 
doubt with the most perfect self-deceived sincerity) | by others. Is it not too absurd to find a man, who 
that the cause of spelling reform is inseparably | has learnt to read and write himself, and who 


connected with that of education, and that it is, in| 
fact, ‘‘ the sole means of making the education of | 
the poor in this country possible!!"? ‘* What the | 
invention of printing was to the middle ages,”’ 
says Mr. Ellis, ‘** the introduction of phonetic spell- | 
ing will be to the present day. ‘This is the great, | 
the noble, the ho/y cause in which we are engaged.”’ | 
Again: ‘Five million Englishmen cannot read - | 
eight million Englishmen cannot write. Why!’ 
Perhaps you may be simple enough to answer, | 


** Because they have not been taught ;’’ but, bless | 
you! that is not the reason. It is “* Because it | 
is as yet impossible to tell the sound of any English | 
word from its spelling, or the spelling of any Eng- | 
lish word from its sound. ‘Till this difficulty is | 
removed, the education of the poor is physically 
impossible!!*? However, we need be under no 
apprehensions for the future: ‘* Phonetic spelling 
will remove all difficulty, by enabling any one who | 
can speak English to read English with ease in a 
month! !*’* Again: ‘ Hetericism renders the 
task of learning to read hateful, unpleasant, and 
slow. Phoneticism renders it delightful to teacher 
and learner, and rapid of performance,’’ (Plea, p. 
75—6,) &c. 

It cannot be necessary to answer in detail these 
monstrous exaggerations : but we will just observe, 
with respect to learning to read, that if the Ellisian 
code of spelling were the law and custom too of 
the land to-morrow, it would be, in fact, nearly as 
unphonetict as the present to the whole of the un- 
lettered population of Scotland and Ireland, and at 
least nine tenths of that of England, and that, 
therefore, this ‘‘ difficulty’? would not be “ re- 
“uoved,’’ and “ the education of the poor’? would 
remain (according to Mr. Ellis) as ** physically 
impossible”’ as it is at present; and with respect 
to learning to write, that under the same code peo- 
ple would, in point of fact, learn to spell just as 
they do at present—viz., empirically and by rote. 
There is more truth than is generally supposed in 
the observation of Dogberry, that ‘‘ to write and 
read comes by nature :’’ it does now, and would 


* See the prospectus of the Phonetic Neuws. 

t At all events, there would he no more certainty than 
there is at present ; and “if there could be a doubt as to 
the spelling of a single word when no doubt was felt as 
to its pronunciation, it would be a blot in the system of 
writing employed.” (Plea, p. 38.) 





knows that everybody above the rank of idiot, and 
even many idiots, can be taught to read and write 
too, speaking of those arts as ‘‘ the most difficult 


| of all human attainments,’’* and of ‘‘ the difficulty 


of learning the separate meanings of ninety thou- 
sand symbols?’’ (Plea, p. 53.) We do not learn 
them, they ‘‘ come by nature ;"’ reading and writ- 
ing “‘ grow with what they feed on,’’ and what- 
ever the system of spelling, the actual state of 


? 


| things will be nearly the same—namely, he who 


reads or writes but little will only be able to 
read and write imperfectly, and he who reads and 
writes much will be able to do so perfectly. We 
do not believe, in spite of Mr. Ellis and Dr. 
Latham’s alleged ‘‘ proofs’’ of the contrary, that 
were the phonetic system now in full force there 
would be any perceptible difference, fairly attribu- 
table to that cause, either in the number of persons 
taught to read and write, or in the proportions in 
which correct reading and writing would depend 
upon facility empirically acquired—at least, not 
among those who know the language already; to a 
foreigner, endeavoring to learn to speak it from 
books alone, it would, probably, be some assistance. 
And this reminds us that one of the arguments 
seriously advanced in favor of phonetics, and par- 
ticularly eniarged upon in the article in the Wesé- 
minster Review to which we have already referred, 
is that their introduction will hasten the arrival of 
a period when English shall be the universal Jan- 
guage of the globe. We only hope that every- 
body who adopts phoneticism on this ground will 
at the same time begin to be economical in the use 
of fuel; for it has been calculated, we believe, that 
all the known coal-fie!ds in the world do not con- 
tain more than enough for the consumption of two 
or three thousands of centuries. 

There is not a house in England which ought 
not, on Mr. Ellis’ principles, to be pulled down 
and rebuilt, for there certainly is not one in which 
an architect could not suggest some improvements, 
both as to symmetry and convenience; in fact, 
the public—that part of the public, we mean, 
which is respectable enough to own messuages and 
tenements—has reason to be thankful that Mr. 


* A hyperbolical expression of Mr. R. Edgeworth’s 
seriously adopted by Mr. Ellis, who has no notion of 
joking on so “ holy” a subject. See p. 57 of the Plea. 
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Ellis does not follow the profession of building 
with more substantial materials than words. Only 
fancy what an awful visitation he would be to a 
quiet old gentleman, whose home was not exactly 
square :— 

** Sir, your house is not square ; it is an absurd- 
ity. Houses are intended to be square. Until 
your house is square, to roast a leg of mutton in 
it properly is physically impossible. I must 
pull it down immediately, and rebuild it in ac- 
cordance with my own views of what is proper.”’ 

** But the inconvenience t”’ 

** Nonsense, that is only your fancy! There 
will be no inconvenience; on the contrary, you 
will find the proceeding rapid and delightful.’ 

** But then the expense ?”’ 

‘** Expense ! there will be no expense—at least, 
none that you will feel. While your house is 
down you will not want to give so many dinners, 
you know.” 

** But how am I to know that I shall be any 
better off when you have made all these alter- 
ations ?”’ 

‘* Sir, I have proved it, demonstrated it—on 
paper. See, here are my plans and estimates.”’ 

** But | like my old home as it is.’’ 

** Sir, you are a bigoted, stupid obstructive ; and 
it is plain from what you say that you hate the 
poor, and have no true feeling for art.’’ 

In the midst of his vast schemes for ‘‘ revolu- 
tionizing English literature’ and regenerating 
mankind, we every now and then find Mr. Ellis 
altogether shifting his ground, and talking of the 

spelling reform as merely a device for facilitating 
the teaching to read. ‘This is quite a different | 
question. Phonetics may be or may not be ¢he | 


readiest way of teaching English ; but that is quite | 


apart from the consideration of what English shail 


be. Both Mr. Ellis and Dr. Latham affirm that | 


it can be proved that children can be taught to 


read and write English better by first teaching | 
them phonetics and then heterics, than by begin- | 


ning at once with the latter. If so, let them be 
taught so by all means; it is a practical educa- 


tional question, to be solved by those who have. 


practically to educate, and into which we do not 
intend to enter, except so far as to observe that we 
cannot attach much importance to the experimental 
proofs adduced, because it seems scarcely possible 
to try the experiment fairly. At any rate, we 
must decline to accept conclusions, unless drawn 
from a far wider field of observation than appears 
to have hitherto been examined. For, first, we 
believe that all who have been concerned in teach- 
ing agree that there is a remarkable difference in 
the readiness with which children acquire reading, 
even where in intelligence and in all other cireum- 
stances there is apparently the greatest equality ; 
and, secondly, if there is anything which more 
than any other thing contributes to the rapid ad- 
vance of a pupil, it is the amount of interest in 
that advance felt by the teacher; and we can well 
imagine the difference between the styles in which 
a phoneticist (however desirous to be fair) sets 
about his experimental teaching of heteric and pho- 


netic reading ; the one languidly, contemptuously, 
with a secret (though unacknowledged) wish that 
he may fail; the other with eager interest, and a 
strong desire to succeed. We shall not consider 
that we have any proofs worth attending to on 
this subject until the experiment has been tried, in 
the first place, far more extensively than it has yet 
been tried ; and, in the second place, by teachers 
who look upon phonetics as a humbug, as well 
as by teachers who look upon heterics as an anti- 
quated absurdity. But whatever the result of 
such experiments, they will not affect the point 
which we have been considering, nor the con- 
clusion which we think we may say we have 
proved—namely, that the proposed phonetic re- 
form is false in principle and impossible in practice. 

Lastly, we beg to assure Mr. Ellis and his 
friends, who brand us and the like of us with the 
titles of obstructionists, advocates of heterie ab- 
surdities, &c., that the irregularities of English 
spelling afford us no particular pleasure, and are 
looked on by us with no particular affection. If 
we write ‘a spade”’ a spade, it is only because it 
is a spade; we should be glad if it were other- 
wise ; but the fact is so, and we submit. 

If we have not bandied any compliments with 
Mr. Ellis, it is because nobody who is in earnest 
does so with his adversary ; and we are not in the 
habit of tilting at a man unless we sincerely be- 
lieve that he deserves to be knocked over. We 
must, however, in justice to ourselves, say, that 
we shall have been greatly misunderstood if any 
of the preceding observations lead to the impres- 
‘sion that we desire to set Mr. Ellis down either 
as an ignoramus or an impostor. A mischievous 
‘enthusiast we do hold him to be, but the praise 
(of learning and labor no one can deny him; un- 
jluckily, they only serve to make him more mis- 
chievous. We have already suggested what is 
the class out of which the phonetic converts are 
chiefly made, but we have no desire to speak of 
them disrespectfully ; on the contrary, many of 
joo belong to a body which must have the sym- 
| pathy and good wishes of all. Anybody who will 
stand for half an hour at the door of Mr. Pitman’s 
‘phonetic dépét in Queen’s Head Passage, and 
_mark the character of the people who go in to 
make purchases, will see that they are for the 
most part those intelligent, but half-educated arti- 
sans and mechanics, in whom the thirst for knowl- 
edge burns, perhaps, more fiercely than in any 
other ranks, whether above or below them. It is 
lamentable to see these men, with but little time 
and little money to devote to intellectual and liter- 
ary pursuits, wasting that little upon a delusion 
which will cheat them of a year or two's toil and 








them any good, or given them anything of which 
‘they ean make the slightest use. It is for this 
cause that we have undertaken to accelerate, so 
far as in us lies, the decease of phonetics, which 
otherwise would have been suffered to live their 
day, and depart in the course of nature, without 
any molestation from us. 


then leave them in the lurch, without having done’ 
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HILDRETH'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


From the New York Tribune. 


The History of the United States of America. By 
Ricuarp Hinpretu. In three volumes. Vol. 
tll. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


We have now the completion of Mr. Hildreth’s 
elaborate History of the United States, from the 
discovery of the American continent, to the organ- 
ization of the government under the federal consti- 
tution. The work is sustained with uniform ability 
and interest throughout the wide field of historical 
investigation which it undertakes to traverse. The 


three volumes before the public everywhere display | 


the marks of profound original research, a critical 
comparison of authorities, a strenuous devotion to 
the subject of inquiry, a calm and temperate judg- 
ment in the balancing of evidence, and a sturdy 
adherence to the common-sense view of the facts 
and events that pass under the notice of the writer, 
with a rigid abstinence from all excursions of the 
fancy, or indulgence in theory and conjecture. The 
work, as now completed, forms an accurate and 
well-delineated map of American history. It pre- 
sents every essential feature of the landscape. It 
omits nothing important to the justness of the rep- 
resentation. The whole is arranged in orderly 
proportions, with a constant regard to the principles 
of historical perspective, and finished in a style of 
neatness, and often of elegance, which gratifies the 
sense of literary art, though it makes no preten- 
sions to the exquisite and dainty refinements of 
composition, which, in the hands of Washington 
Irving, Macaulay, and Bancroft, have been used 
with such delightful effect to relieve the monotony 
of historical narrative. 

A work of this character is indispensable to the 
student of American history. It is an admirable 
introduction to the profound study of the origin 
and progress of our present institutions. It lays 
open the whole field of inquiry with singular pre- 
cision and distinctness, points out the situation of 
all the prominent landmarks, lingers with consider- 
able fulness of detail around the most important 
and attractive spots, and sets forth the relative 
position of the principal characters and incidents 
with a clearness of description that will enable the 
reader to inspect the ground more minutely for 
himself, with the confidence arising from well- 
digested preparatory knowledge. 

We freely accord these merits to the present 
volumes, and would thus be understood to give 
them a high degree of commendation. It is a rare 
thing for an author to be so consistent with him- 
self, throughout the construction of a laborious 
work, as Mr. Hildreth has been in the composition 
of this history. He is never seduced, for a mo- 
ment, from the plan which he has adopted. He 
accomplishes whatever he undertakes. He pur- 
sues the idea which he has chosen for his guide 
with an austere tenacity of purpose, which, applied 
to the moral relations of life, would make one a 
very anchorite of virtue. But as an excess of 
goodness becomes repulsive in its severity, so the 
form of history adopted by Mr. Hildreth falls at 
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length into harshness and acerbity. We weary of 
the cold-blooded impartiality, which is never be- 
| trayed into emotion, even by the fate of a Warren, 
or the character of a Washington. We would 
_ gladly exchange the presence of a skeleton, how- 
| ever accurately and scientifically strung together 
| on wires, in whose eyes there is no speculation, for 
an hour’s communion with a living and breathing 
man, with the warm atmosphere of humanity about 
him, although he could lay no claim to an icy, blood- 
less, ideal perfection. The preternatural calmness 
of Mr. Hildreth, which at first inspires an easy con- 
fidence in his qualifications as a guide, often as- 
sumes the appearance of a Mephistophelian indif- 
ference, with no faith in human excellence and no 
sympathy with human passion. 

This characteristic is more conspicuous in the 
volume before us, on account of the deep interest 
| inspired by everything relating to the history of 
| the period which it describes. It takes us into 
| the very midst of the revolutionary struggle, places 





us by the side of its cradle, and conducts us to its 
| glorious termination. It relates the story of the 
| Boston town meetings, of the continental congress, 
lof Lexington, of Bunker Hill, of Saratoga, of 
Monmouth, of Arnold and Andre, of Lafayette and 
Kosciusko, with as much apathy as if the whole 
narrative was devoted to the adventures of a com- 
pany of trappers, or the fortunes of a trading ex- 
pedition. The closing paragraph of the history 
affords as good a specimen as any of the manner 
we have commented on. The style is clear as the 
most transparent crystal, and not without preten- 
sion to a certain degree of grace. But what a 
frigid, colorless, soulless winding up of the grand 
drama, in which the conduct of our fathers has 
commanded the admiration of the world! Yet 
this passage is enthusiastic, compared with many 
others, in which a natural glow seems essential 
to life. 


The dying embers of the Continental Congress, 
barely kept alive for some months by the occasional 
attendance of one or two delegates, as the day ap- 
proached for the new system to be organized, quietly 
went out without note or observation. History knows 
few bodies so remarkable. The Long Parliament of 
Charles I., the French National Assembly, are alone 
to be compared with it. Coming together, in the 
first instance, a mere collection of consulting dele- 
gates, the Continental Congress had boldly seized 
the reins of power, assumed the leadership of the 
insurgent states, issued bills of credit, raised armies, 
declared independence, negotiated foreign treaties, 
carried the nation through an eight years’ war; 
finally, had extorted from the proud and powerful 
mother country an acknowledgment of the sover- 
eign authority so daringly assumed and so indom- 
itably maintained. But this brilliant career had 
been as short as it was glorious. The decline had 
commenced even in the midst of the war. Ex- 
hausted by such extraordinary efforts—smitten with 
the curse of poverty, their paper money first de- 
preciating and then repudiated, overwhelmed with 
debts which they could not pay, pensioners on the 
bounty of France, insulted by mutineers, scouted at 
by the public creditors, unable to fulfil the treaties 
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they had made, bearded and encroached upon by the 
state authorities, issuing fruitless requisitions which 
they had no power to enforce, vainly begging for 
additional authority which the states refused to 
grant, thrown more and more into the shade by the 
very contrast of former power—the Continental 
Congress sunk fast into decrepitude and contempt. 
Feeble is the sentiment of political gratitude! Debts 
of that sort are commonly left for ere td to pay. 
While all eyes were turned—some with doubt and 
some with apprehension, but the greater part with 
hope and confidence—toward the ample authority 
vested in the new government now about to be or- 
ganized, not one respectful word seems to have been 
uttered, not a single reverential regret to have been 
dropped, over the fallen greatness of the exhausted 
and expiring Continental Congress. 


The exceptions we have made are not intended 
to derogate from the singular value of Mr. Hil- 
dreth’s history, as a lucid and accurate portraiture 
of the scenes which it depicts. They only confirm, 
what we before remarked, that he has accomplished 
what he proposed to himself, and in that point of 
view, he may be said to have attained distinguished 
success. ‘The frigid tone of the composition, we 
are confident, proceeds from principle, and not from 
inability. It was essential to the realization of 
Mr. Hildreth’s conception of a genuine historical 
work. It does not arise from any deficiency of 
imagination or constructive power on the part of 
the writer. In other works he has exhibited a 
glow and depth of feeling, a facility of vivid, pic- 
turesque description, and a power of poetical elo- 
quence, that give him an eminent rank in the 
department of graphic and pathetic composition. 
If he had seen fit to exercise these talents in the 
creation of his history, it might have proved a more 
generally popular work than the present, though it 
would not easily have surpassed it as a source of 
authentic reference to the curious student. 

The index which accompanies this volume is 
very full and satisfactory. It, in fact, presents, in 
its regular sequence, a great number of excellent 
chronological tables, which give a key not only to 
the work, but to the subject of which it treats. 
We cannot say as much of the list of authorities. 
This is a bare catalogue of books, arranged with 
some reference to the order of subjects, though in 
apparent confusion, and presenting no clue what- 
ever to the special evidence for the statements and 
opinions in the body of the work. A history loses 
in real utility, and, to the genuine lover of his- 
torical research, in attractiveness, by presenting no 
facilities for its own verification. The reader loses 
as much by the want of a minute indication of the 
original sources, as would the student of law by 
the absence of reference to legal decisions. 

We notice rather a whimsical slip of the pen in 
Chap. XXXI., by which Dean Tucker, the cele- 
brated writer of pamphlets on politics and finance 
during the American revolution, is confounded 
with Abraham Tucker, the genial and humorous, 
though often grotesque, author of “* The Light of 





Nature Pursued,’’ who died in 1774, the date of 
Dean Tucker’s proposal alluded to by Mr. Hil- 
dreth. 





Moruer anv Cuttp.—The Cleveland True Dem- 
ocrat, in speaking of Mr. Dodge’s concert in that 
city, gives the following history of one of the songs 
of the evening : 


In December, 1827, Mr. Blake with his wife and 
infant daughter were travelling over the Green 
Mountains, in Vermont, in a sleigh. A snow storm 
came suddenly upon them ; and so wild and thick 
did the snow fall, that soon the horse refused to 
stir. Mr. B., realizing his position, determined to 
seek aid at the first house, and, protecting his wife 
and child, started off. Soon the cold numbed him, 
and he fell, unable to move. 

His wife, as is supposed, alarmed at his absence, 
quit the sleigh, and determined to seek him. When 
within thirty rods of him, she was overcome. Know- 
ing her fate, she stripped herself of the thickest 
part of her clothing, and wrapped up her infant 
daughter, and in a cold snow-blanket, as her wind- 
ing-sheet, died. 

In the morning, travellers passing that way, dis- 
covered Mr. B., with his feet and hands badly 
frozen. ‘*Are others near?’’ was the first question. 
He was unable to reply, but pointed with his frozen 
hands in the direction of his wife and child. Part 
of the travellers pushed on. Soon they came to the 
body of his wife, all lifeless and cold; and lifting 
up the infant from its snowy bed, were rejoiced to 
see it smile. 

Mrs. Seba Smith put these events into stirring 
song, and that song Mr. Dodge sang with great 
effect. But imagine the state of feeling in the 
room when it was announced that Mr. Blake and 
his daughter were present! Not a dry eye was 
seen in the room. 

We subjoin Mrs. Smith’s song : 


The cold wind swept the mountain’s height, 
And pathless was the dreary wild, 
While, mid the cheerless hours of night, 
A mother wandered with her child. 
As through the drifted snow they pressed, 
A babe was sleeping on her breast. 


And colder still the winds did blow, 
And darker hours of night came on, 
While deeper grew the drifts of snow, 
Her limbs were chilled, her strength was gone. 
**Oh God!” she cried, in accents wild, 
«If I must perish, save my child.” 


She stripped her mantle from her breast, 
And bared her bosom to the storm, 
While round her child she wrapt the vest, 
And smiled to think that it was warm. 
With one cold kiss, one tear she shed, 
And sank upon her snowy bed. 


At dawn a traveller passed by, 
And saw beneath the snowy veil, 
The frost of death was in her eye ; 
Her cheeks were cold, and hard, and pale. 
He moved the robe from off the child, 
The babe looked up, and sweetly smiled. 
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BENZOLE. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
BENZOLE.* 


In February, 1848, we were speeding towards 
Paris by the first train which entered that city on 
the Havre railway line after the revolution—our 
anxieties far outstripping the tardy powers of steam. 
And we well remember how strange, and yet sooth- 
ing, was the sight, on the morrow of that great 
overthrow—somewhere between Havre and Rouen, 
we could not afford to mark where—of a peasant 
ploughing the soil for the spring crops, and stop- 
ping his horse awhile to gaze at the train. It 
seemed to tell of a something abiding and steadfast 
amidst the crash of thrones—of that great ocean of 
domestic life, to whose still depths the storm reaches 
not, however it may rage at the surface—of that 
great duty of replenishing the earth and subduing 
it, which precedes and survives the “ right’’ of in- 
surrection alike and of repression—of that great 
promise, as true and as living now as when first | 
breathed over the ground scarce rescued from the | 
flood, ‘‘ While the earth remaineth, seed-time and | 
harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, 
and day and night, shall not cease.” 

Feelings somewhat of this nature come again | 
upon us, as we turn aside for a moment from the 
contemplation of that great revolutionary drama, to 
which the “‘ days of February” served as it were | 
but for a prologue, to a work of pure science like | 
the one before us. France may be busily occupied | 
with the parody of the last half-century of her his- | 
tory—her mock republic seemingly about to give | 
way to a mock empire, (complete already save in 
name,) and that in turn no doubt to a mock restora- | 
tion, and that again perhaps to a mock July mon- | 
archy ; South Germany may be quivering with the | 
last shocks of the late outbreak of atheistic radical-' 
ism; in Hungary a few brave spirits may be still | 
carrying on the struggle, now hopeless, of a n ble 
people, not only for themselves, but for all Europe, 
against the swelling flood of Russian barbarism ; 
Rome may be delivered over to the perplexed and 
grotesque perfidy of French intervention ; Venice 
may have fallen, silent and unhelped ; Switzerland 
and Turkey may be already threatened in their 
existence by the tide of so-called conservative reiic- 
tion. We ask, with awe, where will the overthrow 
cease’ Congresses may spout and maunder about 
peace, but war is smoking or smouldering on all 
sides. And yet the very tempest is but superficial. 
Grace will soon “smile forth again from ruin,” 
according to the expression of one of the first, 
though least-noticed, of sonneteers, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt.¢ A year or two more, and the corn- 
crops will wave again luxuriant in the plains of 
Hungary over the bones of Cossack and Magyar 
alike, thicker even than if the parent ears had never 


* 1. Benzole; its Nature and Utility. By Charles 
Blachford Manstield, M. A. Cautab. London: John W. 
Parker. 

2. “Researches on Coal-tar,” by Charles Blachford 
Maasfield, B. A., in the Geartety Journal of the Chem- 
tcal Society of London, vol. i., p. 244. Bailliére. 

+ Und Anmuth lacht aus San Ruine wieder.— Die 
Nymphe. 








_hundred gallons. 
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been trampled out by the soldier’s heel. The pro- 
cesses of Nature are not stopped—the laws through 
which God rules his universe preserve their resist- 
less sway ; yet Nature yields herself to those who 
know how, ministering, to subdue—yet she sings 
to those who have ears to hear her ever-murmuring 
voice. In the realm of Physical Science—that 
other agriculture—the husbandmen are still delving 
and ploughing, still reaping and bringing in their 
harvests. Professors may here and there get im- 
prisoned or shot, but though some ripe crop of 
observation may thus be trampled out, it is but a 
temporary and partial fallow in a soil teeming with 
fruitful powers, which a little loving labor will 
cause to burst forth plenteously once more. 

Here is a man—although he does not tell us of it 
—capable of watching, month after month, for, we 
believe, upwards of a year, the distillation of coal- 
tar inaretort. By thus making himself, as it were, 
the servant of Nature in her processes—by patiently 
waiting upon the successive phases of disintegra- 
tion of one of the common products of our coal- 
fields, he becomes in turn able thoroughly to sub- 
due the subject of his experiments, and make it 
fruitful of all sorts of wonderful births. First he 
draws from coal-tar the ordinary products of the 
imperfect commercial distillation of this substance-— 





| a distillation which, as he tells us in his Researches, 


is a regular branch of trade, and is usually carried 
on in large iron retorts capable of holding many 
These products (afier getting 
rid of some permanent gases and ammoniacal com- 
pounds) are three in number—naphtha, or “ light 
oil,’’ which floats; ‘* dead oil,’? which sinks in 
water; pitch, which solidifies by cooling, and ‘* is 
applied to the purposes of making asphalte, &c., 
or, When dissolved in a part of the fluid oily distil- 
late, to the production of a black varnish, much 
used for iron-work.’’ ‘Then he breaks up each 
product again, and shows us that it is but a bundle 
of other substances still more distinct and various. 
From the black pitch there comes a yellow powder 
(chrysene) ; a wax-like substance (paranaphtha- 
line) ; an extremely hard, cellular coke, difficult 
of combustion, and approaching to pure carbon. 
From the * dead oil,’ which “ is used chiefly for 
burning into lamp-black, for coarse lamps or torches, 
and for the preservation of timber by impregnating 
it with the oil,’’ come other substances, including 
another wax-like solid (naphthaline). Of this we 
are told, (Researches, p. 4, note,) that it ** may be 
procured in enormous quantities at many of the tar 
works, where it is deposited, mixed with paranaph- 
thaline, by the oils distilled from the tar, in granu- 
lar crystalline masses, called ‘ salts’ by the work- 
men. It is there thrown away as useless, or, at 
best, burned for lamp-black ; and yet it is honored 
in our chenacal catalogues with a price of four or 
five shillings per ounce.” Whata slur upon our 
chemical science, to have remained till now thus 
ignorant of the proceedings of our industrial chem- 
ist! The naphtha again brings forth an abundant 
progeny—solid ‘* carbolic acid,’’ (or, in its impure 
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state, creosote,) so caustic as to destroy the skin of 
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the hand if touched ; poisonous oils, such as ‘ ani- 
line,”’ of which a few grains are enough to kill a 
rabbit, (whilst its property of giving a blue color 
to hypochloride of lime makes it a valuable reagent,) 
or such as the peculiarly foul-smelling “‘ picoline ;”” 
harmless oils, such as ‘“ le,’’ * cumole,”’ 
** toluole,’’ our “* benzole’’—all of which, as their 
names import, occur elsewhere in nature; the cy- 
mole and cumole being derived from cumin seed, 
the toluole from tolu balsam, the benzole from ben- 
zic acid—yet all differing in properties amongst 
themselves ; the cumole, for instance, extinguish- 
ing flame ; the benzole taking fire before the match 
reaches its surface. And, lo! amidst all this con- 
fusion appears the great ternary law of Nature. All 
these substances are either neutral, acid, or basic ; 
the neutral abundant in quantity, many in number, 
(** like the workers in a bee-hive,’’ our author tells 
us—a suggestive and beautiful comparison,) of in- 
nocuous properties, and, until combined with sul- 
phur, generally of fragrant smell ; the basic and 
the acid, few, fetid, and poisonous—the former, to 
use our author’s luminous expression, governed by 
** affinity,”’ and affording ‘‘ asymbol of family life’’ 
by their tendency “‘ to dissolve or be dissolved in 
each other, without any change in their nature or 
the formation of a new substance ;’’ the latter gov- 
erned by a sort ‘of bipolar attachment,”’ which 
invests them with a peculiar tendency to unite with 
each other and form new compounds, “ intolerant 
of plurality,’’ making them thus “ the very type of 
connubial life.’’ 

Very curious is it, although it could hardly be 
explained without the use of plates and tables, to 
note the peculiar processes, the shifts and contriv- 
ances, (all of his own devising, though again he 
will not say so,) by which our chemist seeks to get 
rid of this ‘‘ family relationship’? of the liquid 
hydrocarbons of coal-tar, which will adhere to- 
gether, both in the liquid and aériform state ; the 
volatile benzole, at first kept liquid, notwithstand- 
ing the application of heat, by its heavier brethren 
toluole, &c., and when it does pass into vapor, 
carrying away a portion of toluole with it. And 
yet these shifts and contrivances are in themselves 
not arbitrary, but are the mere applications of 
some general law, through which alone nature 
consents to obey the will of man. First, distilla- 
tion by heat is resorted to, the principle of which 
is that every liquid volatile without decomposition 
has a boil’g-point as fixed as that of water; so 
that ‘* nothing can be more striking than to observe 
all these substances, at all times and places, punc- 
tually obeying the law impressed upon them at 
their formation, and (as soon as the temperature 
and pressure on their surface reach the coOrdinate 
points which have been assigned to each of them) 
assiduously commencing to boil off into vapor.”’ 
Then we need a reagent to get rid of impurities— 
sulphuric acid, for instance, which refuses to unite 
with benzole, whilst it combines at once with most 
of the other substances which are likely to be 
found joined toit. Lastly, cold must be employed, 
combined with pressure—the application of which 





acts upon the benzole by making it crystallize in a 
beautiful snow-like mass, at the freezing-point of 
water ; whilst its congeners remain unaffected, the 
law of chrystallization at definite temperatures 
being as steadfast as that of volatilization. And 
this completes the education of our substance. 

How to use it is next the question.* It is easily 
inflammable ; will it serve as a source of artificial 
light? At first sight one would say not. ‘ It is 
found by experiment, that the proper proportions 
of carbon and hydrogen for a light-fuel to be burned 
in the open air, are those of an equal number of 
equivalents of these elements.’’ Now benzole 
contains twice as much carbon as hydrogen ; and, 
accordingly, a wick soaked in it and set fire to, 
evolves volumes of dense smoke, indicating the 
excess of carbon. Some special contrivance is 
therefore needed ; and its purpose must be, that of 
mixing ‘‘ with the vapor of benzole some other 
vapor or gas containing less carbon, without in- 
creasing the actual quantity of material passing 
out for combustion in a given time.’’ Alcohol will 
serve for this purpose, or wood-spirit, or carbonic 
oxide, or hydrogen itself, or, last and cheapest, 
atmospheric air. It is this latter mixture which 
constitutes Mr. Mansfield’s light, the principle of 
which is simply the use of common air, charged 
with benzole vapor, as a substitute for coal-gas— 
benzole evaporating at a very low temperature, 
viz. 176° Fahrenheit. Of the brillianey of the 
flame thus obtained, none who have witnessed it 
can entertain a doubt. But the evaporation of the 
oil producing cold, the quantity of vapor produced 
would be always diminishing, and thereby impair- 
ing the light, which finally would disappear, if 
some process of regulation were not adopted so as 
to keep the temperature of the benzole reservoir 
constant. This is effected by means of an ingen- 
ious apparatus termed a “‘ thermostat,’’ the object 
of which is, to direct a smal] jet of flame upon the 
evaporating vessel from the moment that its tem- 
perature begins to fall. The cost of the benzole 
light, as was stated in a paper by Mr. Mansfield, 
“On a new system of Artificial Illumination,” 
read at the Institution of Civil Engineers, (see The 
Pharmaceutical Journal for May, 1849,) will prob- 
ably not exceed four shillings per gallon of ben- 
zole, equivalent to one thousand cubic feet of coal- 
gas. One ounce of benzole is calculated to give 
‘*a light equal to four wax candles, of four to the 
pound, for one hour.” 

We need not dwell here upon the other uses of 
benzole, manifold though Mr. Mansfield shows 
them to be ; whether as a source of heat in the 
blow-pipe ; as a solvent of all true oils insaturable 
in water, and, under certain circumstances, even 
of the most intractable resins; as a cheap substi- 
tute for ether, which it nearly resembles in its 
nature and properties, and may replace as an 
anesthetic. Mixed with concentrated nitric acid, 
it produces a new substance, called Nitrobenzole, 


* Of the abundance of the product there is no doubt. 
‘It may be procured to any extent,” Mr. Mansfield tells 
us Pong. Researches, “from coal-tar, or from the light 
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The process 
seems one exactly analogous to that by which mere 





of a most fragrant smell, similar to that of oi) of | thus taken of chemical composition. 
bitter almonds, though without its poisonous quali- 
ties, and which, therefore, may be most usefully spelling rises into etymology. The child knows 
employed as a perfume or flavor. The nitroben- only how to resolve the word into the mere sound, 
zole thus obtained, like the benzole, which forms the chemical atoms, as it were, of which it is made 
one of its constituents, is still neutral, has no up. For him the word ‘ complete,” spells c, 0, 
special “* attachment’’ or craving for acid or alkali. | m, com, p, 1, e, t, e, plete, and nothing more. But 
But the ‘‘ nitrogen which we have inserted becomes the etymologist sees in either syllable a substantive 
a new centre of vitality, the germ of new tenden- word, capable of entering into dozens of other com- 
cies.’ Mix nitrobenzole with hydrochloric acid, pound forms, conceives the meaning of the whole 
no mutual action takes place ; add zine filings to from the combination of its parts, discerns the law 
the mixture, and by the decomposition of the acid of that combination ; and can trace back the latter 
hydrogen is given off, which “in its so called syllable, plete, to the hypothetical radical pleo, 























nascent state, at the first moment of separation, has 
powers which, when collected and kept, it can 
exert but feebly or not at al].”’ It decomposes in 
turn the benzole, and produces that poisonous 
alkaloid aniline, which, as we have seen, has the 
property of turning hypochloride of lime of a vio- 
let blue color. 

This aniline, Mr. Mansfield tells us, is an ‘‘ am- 
monia,’’ and ‘* may be taken as a type of the vola- 
tile organic alkaloids.’”’ And he explains to us 
how the term ‘* ammonia,”’ once restricted to the 
well-known compound of one atom of nitrogen to 
four of hydrogen, then supposed to be the only 
volatile basic compound, has now to become generic 
in order to embrace a large number of similar sub- 


stances, “‘ characterized like ammonia by contain- | 
ing nitrogen and hydrogen,’’ but differing from it 


by their archetype containing no carbon, which all 
the others do. And these substances, these am- 
monias, though ready to form compounds with 
acids, are not true alkalis, like the common metallic 


earths, as being electro-negative instead of electro- | 
Upon aniline, we are told, that Dr. | 
Hofmann has succeeded in building up a series of | 


positive. 


extremely complex alkaloids, by which some hope 
is afforded of artificially putting together those 
mighty elements in Nature’s.own pharmacy— 
quinine, the vegetable alkaloid of Peruvian bark ; 
strychnine, of the nux vomica; morphine, of 
opium—all compounded of nitrogen, hydrogen, 
carbon, and oxygen ; a result which, it seems, has 


been ‘‘ as great an object with many modern chem- 


ists .. . as it was with a few of the old alchemists 
to accomplish the manufacture of gold.” 

Another matter remains to be told. Benzole, 
earbolic acid, aniline, nitrobenzole, and other sub- 
stances derived from benzole, are considered by our 
chemists, not as compqunded immediately from 
the elements into which they are ultimately re- 
solvable, but rather as springing up from a com- 
pound radical ‘* phenyle,”’ till now hypothetical ; 
whilst ammonia itself is in like manner looked upon, 
not as at first, as a compound of one atom of nitro- 
gen with four of hydrogen, but as one of two atoms 
of hydrogen with another compound radical, ‘ ami- 
dogen,’’ composed itself of one atom of nitrogen to 
two of hydrogen. And this view is confirmed, in 
either case, by the regular series of bodies which 
can be built up upon the hypothetical radicals. 
There appears, to an unlearned reader like ourself, 
something deeply interesting in the new views 


mentioned only in Festus, without being anywhere 
found in use, but which is clearly proved to be 
real by its compounds compleo, impleo, suppleo, 
repleo, &c., by its derivative plenus, and so forth. 
Is not this the history of our chemist’s “‘ phenyle,”’ 
and ‘* amidogen ?”” 

We will not apologize, utterly unscientific 
though we may be, for these few pages on a 
chemical essay. Benzole itself is not more re- 
-markable than many other substances, although it 
_is exhibited before us with peculiar wholeness and 
effect in Mr. Mansfield’s lecture—than which a 
‘more complete specimen of a chemical monograph 
could not probably be found. But we need to be 
reminded now and then—careless readers, and 
seers, and hearers that we are—how marvellous is 
every product of our gas-works and laboratories ; 
how steadfast are the laws which govern the 
changes of every substance from any one of the 
three great conditions of material existence (solid, 
liquid, gaseous) to another ; and yet how manifold, 
how almost human, are the attractions, the in- 
stincts, of every individual substance, which react 
upon those laws, and, becoming laws in turn, regu- 
late the conditions of all combination and of all 
dissolution, according to a new threefold division 
| (acid, basic, and neutral) ; not to speak of that, 
perhaps, greatest marvel of all, the law of chemical 
equivalents, by which the relative proportions in 
| which different bodies replace one another in com- 
| position are so exactly regulated ; so that there is 
/not a substance in nature, simple or compound, 
| which has not its own peculiar invariable character 
and individuality. 

Here resides the true poetry of chemical science ; 
a poetry, no doubt, often deeply felt by those who 
are least aware of its nature, and as utterly over 
looked by many who affect poetical taste. There 
are men, for instance, who cannot understand the 
abstract importance assigned by chemists to experi- 
ments in composition, and the interest taken by 
them in new compounds, of no discoverable utility 
for the time being. And there are chemists and 
men of science in general, true poets in their way 
who shrug their shoulders or wax indignant over 
imaginary characters and their artificial woes. 
But any true substance, however artificially formed, 
is as real, as living as it were and individual, as 
the most ordinary products of Nature’s laboratory ; 
as the water which we drink, as the metals which 
we handle; just as Hamlet and Cordelia, as Don 
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Quixote, and Monkbarns, and Becky Sharp, are as 
real, as living, as individua!, as if they had ever 
trod the earth, flesh and blood like ourselves. The 
chemist who draws forth aniline or benzole from 
the matter in a retort, is as true a poet (finder, 
the middle ages beautifully called it—dérowvére, 
troubadour,) whether on a lower or higher scale 
we will not pretend to decide, as the writer who 
draws a true ideal character from the feelings and 
experiences distilled, as it were, by his own brain. 
Each of them finds—or, as God has allowed us 
to say, makes—a new creature ; only the one in 
God's material, the other in His intellectual world. 
And that new creature once made has its own 
laws of action and development, its own attractions 
and repulsions, which you cannot violate; else 
were it a mere sham and lie, the man’s head upon 
the horse’s neck. Your benzole never could quench 
fire like cumole, or assume the garlic smell of 
picoline. Could you transform your Don Quixote 
into that ‘* mailed Bacchus’? of a Mark Antony? 
or make your Hamlet dream of betraying a sister's 
honor to his own cowardly lust of life, like that 
vilest of all Shakspeare’s characters, Claudio ! 

But, indeed, the little essay on benzole before 
us has peculiar claims to general attention. It 
appears to us the first attempt, not yet wholly suc- 
cessful, to humanize chemistry, to bring a study 
which seems to many one of the most arid and 
abstruse, the most foreign to the common sympa- 
thies of man’s nature, into harmony with those 
sympathies, and, as it were, into the same plane 
with them. And this, not so much by the use of 
so-called ‘* popular’’ language, as by bringing out 
the deep-set meanings with which we believe God 
to have planted the whole universe, the spiritual 
bonds and analogies by which its various realms 
are interwoven together, and inwoven into one 
sphere of everlasting truth, order, and beauty. 
Thus the entirely novel distinction between chem- 
ical ** attachment’”’ and “‘ affinity,’’ although seem- 
ingly involving a mere change in nomenclature, 
appears to us to cast a vivid light through the 
very depths of the science. And yet the attempt, 
we said, is not yet wholly successful ; the work 
is very likely to be called too popular by the men 
of science,* too learned by the many, whilst but 
very few will be able to enter into that peculiar 
point of view which we just now adverted to, and 
which, once seized, shows each part of the work 
in its true meaning and proportion, The work is, 
indeed, too full of matter, and likely to repel the 
careless reader by the extreme philosophic precision 
at which it aims, and which it seeks to attain by the 
use of Latin vocables ; an error, as we conceive, 
which our greatest scientific writers, such as Pro- 
fessor Owen, are too apt to fall into. 

Another (as it seems to us) @sthetical defect in 
the work is, as it were, a certain want of person- 
ality, in the almost morbid and yet most lovable 

* Or, rather, by the talkers about science. ‘‘ The chem- 
istry of it is really very good !” was the remark of a worthy 


and eminent London professor, much astonished with the 
retnainder. 





abstinence from any of those details of individual 
experience, which tend more than anything else 
to invest scientific researches with a real human 
interest. Pierre Leroux somewhere beautifully 
says, (we have not the passage at command,) that 
with the advance of science every plant, every 
mineral, every chemical product, becomes, as it 
were, the revelation, the spiritual image of the 
botanist, the traveller, the experimentalist who 
first discovered or applied it, and unfolds a living 
volume of human joy and woe. Now, from the 
oral delivery of Mr. Mansfield’s lecture on benzole, 
at the Royal Institution, we imagine al] who were 
not previously aware of the lecturer's position 
must have gone away impressed with the absolute 
want of something to connect the speaker with the 
subject. There needed some one to say, This is 
the man who first disentangled the hydrocarbons 
of coal-tar from one another, first investigated the 
properties of most of them, first evolved their vari- 
ous uses; so long he worked, such and so many 
were his failures; every product that yon see on 
the table is the result of his own labor ; every still 
almost and apparatus by which those products were 
extracted or made available, even to yonder shift- 
ing pasteboard diagram of atomic changes, was 
first applied or invented by him. And we are not 
afraid to tell one so thoroughly convinced as Mr. 
Mansfield, that all truth is of God, that when He 
chooses to make us His instruments for unveiling 
any portion of that truth, we have no right to con- 
ceal, and, as it were, be ashamed of the part He 
bids us play; certain as we must be that what- 
ever light may thus be cast upon us is His, and 
not our own, desirous as we should be to lie hid- 
den and drowned in the full splendor of His glory. 

And yet all should be grateful to the young 
chemical democrat, if we may venture the term, 
who, by taking up a product in daily and vulgar 
use, such as coal-tar, was able to evolve from it 
so many wonders. This is the true glory of sci- 
ence—to teach us the meaning, the beauty, the 
richness of commonest things; and if we might 
suggest to him a field for his future labors, we 
would recommend one which he has himself sug- 
gested—the chemical etymology (let the expres- 
sion be forgiven us) of coal. We will lay the 
passage before our readers, as a sample of Mr. 
Mansfield’s sty!e : 


It is very remarkable that, though chemists have 
assiduously analyzed and defined the various com- 
pounds which make up the great bulk of nearly all 
the material bodies within their reach, animal, vege- 
tal, and mineral, we have been left quite in the 
dark as to what coal is. We know what it has 
been—an accumulation of vegetal organisms. We 
know that limestone is carbonate of lime, that 
woody fibre is a definite chemical] compound, that 
‘alle and sinew are made up chiefly of fibrine and 
gelatine, whose composition we know exactly ; but 
we have no information as to what substances con- 
stitute the vast coal-beds with which our country 
has been blessed. We are aware that their mass 
is composed of ths elements oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and carbon; but of the compounds into 
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which these elements are grouped in coal we have 
not even an hypothesis. 

Now, although it is the ultimate analyses which 
are of practical utility in assigning their value as 
fuel to different sorts of coal, it is a knowledge of 
the proximate constitution of these materials which 
would be of interest to the chemist, which would 
enable him to assist the geologist in speculating on 
the circumstances under which vegetal fibre has 
been stratified into mineral masses, and which would 
give a double usefulness to the knowledge which 
we may obtain of the new substances which we 
procure by the decomposition of the coal itself. At 
present we can only look upon these latter products 
with an isolated interest, that which their own in- 
trinsie worth may attach to them. The coke, the 
tar, the gas—the solid, liquid, and fluid products in 
which the coal lives again after its dissolution in the 
retorts—cannot be connected with the former bodies 
in which they existed in the coal, by any intelligi- 
ble scheme of metamorphosis. All we know is, that 
the transmigration has occurred. The thread of 
consciousness, as it were, is broken; and we must 
rest content with what we can find out of the prod- 
ucts we can actually see and handle, till we have 
attained by experiment to introvision into the re- 
torts, or to intuition into the essence of coal. 


These are surely the words of one to whom 
God has given eyes to see His works, and a heart 
to understand the meaning of them, and a mouth 
to speak that meaning to his fellow-men. Mr. 
Mansfield has yet much more to see, and much 
more to say. 





From the London Times. 
CESSATION OF CHOLERA IN LONDON. 


Ir would be as impossible to exaggerate the 
sentiment of gratitude which is felt throughout the 
metropolis at the abatement of the pest from which 
we are beginning to escape, as it would be to 
exaggerate the misery which its further contin- 
vance would have inflicted. The plague is 
stayed. Death strikes with a feeble and fitful 
hand where he so lately smote with so fearful a 
force. Terror and despondence, the satellites and 
companions of death, are flying before the Power 
which has destroyed the gaunt destroyer. The 
streets, which still bear the aspect of mourning 
and sadness, no longer witness the daily insignia 
of mortality. One meets, indeed, in every place, 
the memorials of irreparable losses, and the tokens 
of lasting grief. In the throng of the Exchange, 
in the great thoroughfares, in the crowded streets, 
we jostle against those who have, within a few 
days, lost their nearest kin. One man, a week ago 


‘the happy husband or proud father, has since fol- 


lowed wife and children to the grave. The prat- 
tle of infancy, and the soft accents of affection, 
have been suddenly hushed in a thousand homes. 
A havoe has been wrought in innumerable fam- 
ilies which a long life will fail to repair. But the 
plague is already stayed ; and, great as the calam- 
ity may have been, it is slight compared with what 
old traditions and modern experience taught us to 
expect. London has escaped with half the loss 
sustained in Paris, and a tithe of the destruction 
which ravaged Moscow, Petersburgh, or Delhi. 








A termination almost so unhoped for, has filled 
men’s hearts with gratitude. They recognize, in 
the mercy that has arrested the hand of the destroy- 
ing angel, the salvation of this country from all 
the moral and material ills, which have ever 
followed in the train of great pestilences. Had 
the disease remained among us for any time with- 
out abatement, experience tells us it could hardly 
have remained without increase. The mortality, 
which had risen from the usual weekly average 
of 900 to 3000, would not have remained many 
weeks as low as 3000. Had it gone on in the 
same ratio of increase, it is hardly too much to 
say that whole districts in the metropolis and its 
suburbs would have been Jaid bare and desolate. 
True, this would have happened among the abodes 
of the very poor. But would the consequences of 
the affliction have been restricted to these spots? 
Could whole families have been plunged into des- 
titntion, and whole parishes have been desolated by 
panic, in the offskirts of a huge city, without 
infecting the other and healthier elements of soci- 
ety’ Impossible. Of the plague which has 
already, we trust, spent its worst malignity, the 
deaths which it caused were not the sole nor the 
most terrible result. The great historian of Greece 
has depicted, in indelible colors, the moral which 
goes hand in hand with the physical pest. We, 
as a nation, indeed, may not be in the same state 
as that refined and volatile people which erected 
altars to ‘The Unknown God."’ But can any 
one, who knows anything of our great cities, and 
especially of our greatest, say that, were a pest 
let loose with unmitigated violence on them or in 
it, the mere destruction of human life would meas- 
ure the havoc and the calamity endured’ Would 
the poorer masses of our population go untainted by 
that same utter recklessness of all save present 
gain and present enjoyment—the same indifference 
to death or life—honor or dishonor—good or evil 
—which poisoned the minds of the Athenians more 
than the plague destroyed their bodies? The his- 
torian of the great plague of London bears testi- 
mony to the frightful immorality, hardness of 
heart, and savage recklessness which disputed 
with piety, contrition, and repentance, the domin- 
ion over men’s minds. In our age, the vast 
increase of population, the more than proportionate 
increase of luxury and wealth—the great contrasts 
of conditions and fortunes, have all raised up 
elements of discord, contention, and bitter strife, 
which were unknown in De Foe’s time, but which, 
in a wide-spread pestilence, might now ferment 
into anarchy and ruin. The metropolis could 
not have suffered alone. It would have infected 
all England. We have escaped these evils. We 
have escaped panic. We have escaped anarchy. 
We have escaped national convulsion. There 
have, doubtless, been great suffering, privation, 
destitution, and despair inflicted on us. There 
have, likewise, been much hardness, selfishness, 
and cruelty elicited by it. But, still, how little 
have these been, compared with the probable and 
almost inevitable consequences of a heavier and 
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wider mortality! For this exemption from all 
the worst evils of a national pestilence, the nation 
is generally and profoundly thankful. 

And, if this be, as we believe it to be, the case, 
does not an occasion so solemn deserve an expres- 
sion of sentiments so profound? Should there not 
be some public and universal recognition of the 
Might which has stood between the living and the 
dead—of the mercy which has spared us the con- 
summation of a dreadful chastisement? We know 
that there are men who refuse to acknowledge the 
hand of God in any great dispensation of his prov- 
idence—to whom all the vicissitudes of the mate- 
rial world are but the casual results of fortuitous 
combinations, or the inevitable operations of unde- 
tected laws. Fortunately, the majority of man- 
kind have not concurred in ousting the Derry 
from al] concern in the world which he has made. 
Most men still feel sensible that there is one Om- 
NiscieNT and ALL-PowerrvL, who directs and de- 
termines the issues of life and death to men and 
nations. It is useless to talk of secondary causes. 
Secondary causes are but the instruments which 
the Deity chooses to employ. Sickness, famine, 
and death, are warnings by which He reminds 
mankind of their weakness, their helplessness, 
and their mortality. Every man feels this in his 
own family, person, and circumstances. The 
sickness that hurries a favorite child, or an affec- 
tionate wife, to an early grave, is a humbling but 
effective example of divine power and human 
weakness. The palsy that prostrates the strong 
man in the full flush of health and vigor—the dis- 
tress and poverty which stun the rich man in the 
height of his prosperity—these are but secondary, 
often tertiary causes ; they may often be traced, 
step by step, through devious but connected conse- 
quences ; but each man, in his own heart, feels 
them to be the indications of a supreme will and 
the tokens of supreme power. And when these 
befall individuals, the prayer is put up in an ear- 
nest confidence that He who has inflicted the wound 
—though he may not heal it—will yet temper 
the infliction with a blessing. 

Doubtless the cholera, like any other phenom- 
enon, either of the corporeal or the mundane sys- 
tem, follows certain definite and ascertainable 
laws. So does typhus fever, so do hurricanes, 
so do waterspouts, so do thunderstorms, so do 
earthquakes. But the laws of which we speak 
are but a convenient phrase to express the will of 
the great Lawgiver. He who made can abate, 
modify, suspend, or warp them. He who can bid 
a plague rise in the East, may direct its sinuous 
course so as to baffle the observations of the most 
sagacious, and the deductions of the most intelli- 
gent. After all, when we have ascertained the 
law, we are nearly as helpless as we were before. 
We may foresee a certain number of cases, and 
mitigate a certain number ; but the highest degree 
of knowledge which we attain is, that we know 
but little about them; and our utmost skill is 
baffled by contingencies which defy its explana- 
tion. One fact ever appears prominent above 
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the rest—that we are in the hands of a higher 
Power. 

And this is a merciful dispensation. Without 
such, men would stagnate into a moral apathy, and, 
forgetting the existence of a God, would forget 
the duties which he has enjoined. It is by these 
visitations that men are reminded that they are 
weak. But they are also reminded that they 
are accountable. There never yet was a great 
national affliction without some previous neglect of 
public or private duties. The very plague which 
has visited us was made more violent by the omis- 
sion of kindly acts and the neglect of beneficent 
laws. The loss of life, and the loss of money, 
which we are suffering, are penalties by which 
Almighty Wisdom punishes the delinquencies of 
governments and states. Had we observed the 
duties of charity and justice more than we have, 
we should have suffered less than we have. Had 
we been more devout, we should have been more 
just and more charitable. 

Those who have suffered, and those who have 
escaped, the pestilence of this year, will need no 
exhortations to acts of individual devotion and 
thanksgiving. But the suffering assumed the 
form of a national suffering ; the deliverance has 
been a national deliverance. The thanksgiving 
should be national also. The form and mode of 
it we do not undertake to prescribe. But we are 
confident that the people of this land will feel it 
their duty to utter a solemn and public expression 
of their thanks to Him who has heard their prayer 
in due season ; and that, moreover, they will not 
forget that the mere expression of thanks, solem- 
nized by whatever ceremonial it may be, will, in a 
season like this, be but a poor and unworthy hom- 
age at the throne of Infinite Justice. There is a 
sacrifice which should be performed. The graves 
of our cities have been crowded with the victims 
of greedy speculation, careless legislation, and 
frigid selfishness. They who have perished have 
for the most part perished in fetid alleys, noisome 
and pestiferous houses, vile and infectious cellars, 
the structures or properties which were owned by 
selfish covetousness, and erected by selfish indiffer- 
ence. Let us take warning from our past stupid- 
ity or neglect, and not mock a religious solemnity 
by persisting in cruelty and apathy. While we 
allow the houses of the poor to be without air, 
light, or water—while we taint the breath of the 
living with the exhalations of the dead, and while 
we squabble in the midst of a destroying pest about 
the rights of vestries and commissions, our fast 
will be but an impious hypocrisy, and our prayers 
a hideous mummery. 

‘* Ts it such a fast that I have chosent A day 
for a man to afflict his soul! To bow down his 
head as a bulrush, and to spread sackcloth and 
ashes under him? 
an acceptable day to the Lord? Is not this the 
fast that I have chosen '—to loose the bands of 
wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to 
let the oppressed go free ; and that ye break every 
yoke ¢”’ 





Wilt thou call this a fast, and 
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MEMOIR OF MISS PARDOE. 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
MEMOIR OF MISS PARDOE. 


Tue lady whose portrait* forms the illustration 
to our present number, is one who has largely 
ministered to the instruction as well as the amuse- 
ment of the age. 

Miss Pardoe is the second daughter of Major 
Thomas Pardoe, of the Royal Wagon Train, an 
able and meritorious officer, who, after having par- 
taken of the hardships and shared the glories of 
the Peninsular campaigns, concluded a brilliant 
military career on the field of Waterloo, and has 
not since been engaged in active service. It is 
but doing bare justice to this amiable and excellent 
man, to say that he was as much beloved by the 
men whom he commanded, as he was popular 
among his fellow-officers, and his honorable retire- 
ment is still cheered by the regard and respect of 
all who have ever known him. 

Miss Pardoe gave promise, at a very early age, 
of those talents which have since so greatly dis- 
tinguished her. Her first work, a poetical pro- 
duction, was dedicated to her uncle, Captain Wil- 
liam Pardoe, of the Royal Navy, but is not 
much known, and though exhibiting considerable 
merit, will hardly bear comparison with her more 
mature and finished productions. The earliest of 
her publications which attained much notice, was 
her “ Traits and Traditions of Portugal,’’ a book 
which was extensively read and admired. Written 
in early youth, and amid all the brilliant scenes 
which she describes, there is a freshness and charm 
about it, which cannot fail to interest and delight 
the reader. 

The good reception which this work met with 
determined the fair author to court again the pub- 
lic favor, and she published several novels in suc- 
cession—‘* Lord Morcar,’’ ‘‘ Hereward,”’ ‘“‘ Spec- 
ulation,” and ‘The Mardyns and Daventrys.”’ 
In these it is easy to trace a gradual progress, both 
in power and style, and the |ast-named especially 
isa work worthy of a better fate than the gener- 
ality of novels. But we are now approaching an 
era in the life of Miss Pardoe. In the year 1836 
she accompanied her father to Constantinople, and, 
struck by the gorgeous scenery and interesting 
manners of the East, she embodied her impressions 

in one of the most popular works which have for 
many years issued from the press. ‘* The City of 
the Sultan’ at once raised her to the height of 
popularity. The vividness of the descriptions, 
their evident truthfulness, the ample opportunities 
she enjoyed of seeing the interior of Turkish life, 
all conspired to render her work universally known 
and as universally admired. ‘This was speedily 
followed by ‘‘ The Beauties of the Bosphorus,”’ a 
work, like **‘ The City of the Sultan,’’ profusely 
and splendidly illustrated, and this again by ‘‘ The 
Romance of the Harem.” 
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Miss Pardoe’s powers of description and habits 
of observation appeared to point out to her her 
line of literature as peculiarly that of recording 
the wonders of foreign lands, and a tour which 
the family made through the Austrian empire, 
enabled her to give the world the results of her 
observations on Hungary in that excellent work, 
“The City of the Magyar,’’ a work now more 
than ever deserving of public notice—less gay and 
glittering than ‘“‘ The City of the Sultan,” her 
work on Hungary exhibits deeper research; its 
statistics are peculiarly accurate ; and it is on all 
hands admitted to be one of the best books of 
travel ever submitted to the public. 

A very short time after the publication of this 
work, appeared ‘‘ The Hungarian Castle,’’ a col- 
lection of Hungarian legends in three volumes, 
interesting on all grounds, but especially as filling 
up a very little known page in the legendary his- 
tory of Europe. 

About this time, Miss Pardoe, finding her health 
suffering from the too great intensity of study and 
labor to which she had subjected herself, retired 
from the great metropolis, and has since resided 
with her parents in a pleasant part of the county 
of Kent. The first emanation from her retire- 
ment was a novel entitled ‘‘ The Confessions of a 
Pretty Woman,” a production which was eagerly 
read, and rapidly passed into a second edition. In 
due course of time this was followed by another— 
‘*The Rival Beauties.’”’ These tales are more 
able than pleasing ; they are powerful pictures of 
the corruptions prevalent in modern society, and 
bear too evident marks of being sketches from the 
life. We have placed ‘*‘ The Rival Beauties’’ out 
of its proper order, that we may conclude by a 
notice of those admirable historical works on 
which Miss Pardoe’s fame will chiefly rest—her 
‘* Louis the Fourteenth,’’ and ‘* Francis the First.’’* 
The extremely interesting character of their times 
admirably suited Miss Pardoe’s powers as a writer, 
and she has in both cases executed her task with 
great spirit and equal accuracy. The amount of 
information displayed in these volumes is really 
stupendous, and the depth of research necessary 
to produce it fully entitles Miss Pardoe to take a 
very high rank among the writers of history. 

Her style is easy, flowing, and spirited, and her 
delineations of character as vivid as they are just ; 
nor would it be easy to find any historical work in 
which the uéile is so mingled with the dulce, as in 
those of Miss Pardoe. 

She is now, we hear with much pleasure, 
engaged on ‘‘A Life of Mary de Medici,’’ a sub- 
ject extremely suited to her pen. 

Looking on her portrait, we may trust that she 
has half her life, or more, still in the future, and 
may reasonably look to her for many contributions 
to the delight and learning of ourselves and our 
posterity. 

* Reprinted by Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 





* Very bright! Would we could copy it.—Liv. Age. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
MR. ROBERT SIMPSON’S COURTSHIP. 


Axsout three years have elapsed since Mr. 
Robert Simpson succeeded, at the demise of Mr. 
Isaac Simpson, ironmonger by trade, fishmonger 
by livery, and common councilman of the city of 
London by election, to the prosperous business and 
municipal honors established and acquired by his 
respectable, pains-taking parent. Some natural 
tears he shed ; but, the exigencies of business and 
the duties of his corporate office—replacing, as 
he immediately did, his father in the representation 
of the important ward in which his shop was 
situated——not permitting a protracted indulgence 
in the selfish luxury of woe, he fortunately recovered 
his equanimity in a much less space of time than 
persons acquainted with the extreme tenderness of 
his disposition had thought possible. Mr. Robert 
Simpson, albeit arrived at the mature age of thirty- 
five, was still a bachelor; and not only unappro- 
priated, but, as ward-ramor reported, unpromised ; 
at perfect liberty, in fact, to bestow himself, his 
very desirable stock in trade, business premises, 
and three freehold houses in the Poultry, upon any 
fair lady fortunate enough to engage his affection, 
and able to return it. Indeed, to this cireumstance, 
it was whispered at the time of his election, he 
owed his unopposed return to the municipal niche 
so long and worthily occupied by his departed 
father ; Mr. Crowley, the highly respectable spec- 
tacle-maker, having suddenly withdrawn from the 
contest on the very day of nomination ; thereto 
induced, hinted gossips of the eity, by the fact that 
Miss Crowley, who chanced to meet Mr. Robert 
Simpson on the previous evening at the house of a 
mutual acquaintance, had been by him most cour- 
teously and gallantly escorted home. The matri- 
monial inference drawn from so slight a premise 
as a few minutes’ walk along unromantic Cheap- 
side, by gas, not moonlight, proved, as might be 
expected, an altogether erroneous one. The Fates 
had other views regarding the prosperous iron- 
monger ; and as those “ sisters three,’’ like most 
ladies, generally contrive to have their own way, 
Mr. Simpson was ultimately quite otherwise dis- 
posed of ; and Miss Crowley, for aught I know to 
the contrary, remains Miss Crowley to this day. 

Not that Mr. Simpson was by any means in- 
sensible to female fascination; he was, unfortu- 
nately for his own peace of mind, somewhat too 
susceptible ; an ardent admirer of beauty in all its 
hues and varieties, from the fair and delicate grace 
and beauty of the maidens of the pale north, to the 
richer glow and warmer tints of orient loveliness. 
The strict surveillance of his honored father, joined 
to a constitutional timidity he was quite unable to 
overcome, had, however, sufficed during that gen- 
tleman’s lifetime to prevent rash impulse from 
eventuating in rash deed. He was also, | must 
mention, extremely fastidious in his notions of 
feminine delicacy and reserve; and his especial 
antipathies were red hair, or any hue approaching 
to red, and obliquity of vision of the slightest kind. 








Such was the Mr. Robert Simpson who, about 
two o'clock on the afternoon of March the Ist, 1847, 
stepped, richly and scrupulously attired, into a 
Brougham, specially retained to convey him to 
dine at his friend, Mr. John Puckford’s, modest 
but comfortable establishment at Mile End, where 
he was by express arrangement to meet his ex 
pected, expectant bride. Before, however, relating 
what there befell him, it will be necessary to put 
the reader in possession of certain important inci- 
dents which had occurred during the three previous 
days. 

On the evening of the preceding Tuesday, Mr. 
Simpson, finding himself at the east end of the 
town, and moreover strongly disposed for a cup of 
tea and a quiet gossip, resolved to ** drop in’’ upon 
his new acquaintance, Mr. John Puckford, hoping 
to find him and his wife alone. In this, however, 
he was doomed to disappointment; for he had 
searcely withdrawn his hand from the knocker, 
when he was startled—Mr. Simpson was, as | 
have before hinted, a singularly bashful person in 
the presence of the fairer and better half of crea- 
tion—by the sound of female voices issuing, in 
exuberant merriment, from the front parlor. There 
was company, it was evident, and Mr. Simpson’s 
first impulse was to fly; as the thought crossed 
his mind the door opened, and Mr. Puckford, who 
chanced to be in the passage, espying him, he was 
fain to make a virtue of necessity, and was speedily 
in the midst of the merry party whose gayety had 
so alarmed him. That the introduction was 
managed in the usual way, I have no doubt; but 
the names, however distinctly uttered, seem to 
have made no impression upon the confused brain 
of the bashful visitor ; so that when, after the lapse 
of a few minutes, he began to recover his compos- 
ure, he found himself in the presence of three 
ladies and one gentleman, of whose names, as well 
as persons, he was profoundly ignerant. The 
ladies were two of Mrs. Puckford’s married sisters, 
and Miss Forteseue, a young lady of reduced for- 
tunes, at present occupied as teacher in a neighbor- 
ing seminary. The gentleman was Mr. Alfred 
Gray, a bachelor like Mr. Simpson, but nothing 
like so old, and searcely so bashful. Mrs. Frazer, 
the eldest of the two sisters, a charming lady-like 
person, of, you would say, judging from appear- 
ances, about twenty-three or twenty-four years of 
age, seemed—afier some oscillation between her 
and Mrs. Holland, whose fuller proportions, dark 
hair, and brunette complexion, contrasted not un- 
favorably with the lighter figure, and fair hair and 
features of her sister—to engross Mr. Simpson’s 
whole attention, and to arouse, after awhile, all 
his conversational energies, which, by the way, 
were by no means contemptible. Mr. Simpson’s 
time was come: ere a couple of hours had fled, 
the hapless ironmonger was hurt past all surgery ; 
had fallen desperately in love with a married lady, 
and the mother of three or four children! On the 
only single female present, Miss Fortescue, Mr. 
Simpson had bestowed but one glance on entering 
the apartment: that had been quite sufficient to 














check any desire for a more intimate perusal of | 
her features. The lady combined his two an- 
tipathies—her hair was decidedly red, and a strong | 
cast, to use a mild term, detracted from the un- 
common brilliancy of her mind-glancing eyes. 
She took very slight part in the conversation, and 
that little, so absorbed was Mr. Simpson, was by 
him utterly unheeded. She wore, like her friend 
Mrs. Frazer, a plaid dress, and the baptismal name 
of both was Mary. 

The ladies departed early, and Mr. Simpson 
and Mr. Gray followed their example a few minutes 
afterwards. 

‘* Mr. Gray,”’ said the former gentleman, as he 
took leave of his companion at the end of the street, 
‘** what is that charming person’s name? I have 
quite forgotten it.’’ 

““ Which charming person ?’’ inquired Mr. Al- 
fred Gray, with a quiet smile. 

This Mr. Simpson thought a very absurd ques- 
tion; he, however, replied—‘* The lady in the 
plaid dress ; Mary, Mrs. Puckford called her.” 

“* The lady in a plaid dress, whom Mrs. Puck- 
ford called Mary, is a Miss Fortescue: she is a 
teacher of music and drawing,”’ rejoined Mr. Gray, 
with demure accent. It was too dark for Mr. 
Simpson to see his eyes. 

“Thank you, sir; good night,” rejoined the 
enamored municipal dignitary. Mr. Simpson was 
soon at home, and before an hour had elapsed had 
carefully penned, and posted with his own hands, 
a letter to his friend Puckford. He then retired 
to bed, and dreamt dreams. 

** Sarah,’’ said Mr. Puckford the next morning 
to his wife, after reading a letter, just delivered, 
witha perplexed expression of countenance—* did 
Mr. Simpson seem to you particularly struck with 
Mary Fortescue yesterday evening ?”’ 

** With Mary Fortescue’ Surely not. Why 
do you ask ?”’ 

** Only that here is a letter from Simpson, pro- 
fessing violent love for her ; and stating his deter- 
mination, should you and I be able to assure him, 
which he searcely dares venture to hope, that she 
is disengaged, to immediately solicit her hand in 
marriage,” 

** Gracious !—TIs it possible ?”’ 

** Read the letter yourself. Her beauty, he 
observes, is, he is quite sure, her least recom- 
mendation. Comical, isn’t it?” 

** Well, it is odd ; but she is, you know, a most 
amiable creature; and will make, I am sure, an 
admirable wife.”’ 

“And he, too, that so especially detests red 


hair, or the slightest twist in the organs of | 


vision” 
“M F *s hair,’’ i d the wif 
ary Fortescue’s hair,”’ interrupted the wife, 
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““T suppose we may with a safe conscience as- 
sure him that she is not engaged ?”’ 

“Of course we may. It is a wonderful match 
for her, and we ought to do all we can to forward 
it. Friday next, the Ist of March, is Alfred’s 
birthday; suppose you ask him to dine with us on 
that day to meet her? We need have only the 
same party he met yesterday evening.” 

This was finally agreed upon ; and accordingly, 
as soon as he had finished his business in the city, 
Mr. Puckford, previous to returning home, called 
on Mr. Simpson. He found him in a state of great 
excitement, which, however, gradually calmed 
down after Mr. Puckford'’s solemn assurance, which 
he gave unhesitatingly, that the charming Mary 
Fortescue was certainly disengaged ; and, in his 
opinion, by no means indisposed to entertain an 
eligible matrimonial proposition. All this was 
balm to the stricken Simpson ; and after several 
failures, he at last succeeded in inditing a formal 
offer of his hand and fortune to the lady of his 
affection; of which impassioned missive Mrs. 
Puckford was to be the bearer; her husband un- 
dertaking that she would exert all her eloquence 
and influence to secure acceptance of the proposal. 

** And now, Puckford,”’ said Mr. Simpson, ** we ‘Il 
have a glass of wine, and drink the future Mrs. 
Simpson's health. What a charming ornament,” 
he added, with a sort of rapturous sigh, as he placed 
the decanters on the table—‘ what a charming 
ornament she would be to this fireplace !”’ 

** An odd expression that !** thought Mr. Puek- 
ford, forgetting that the speaker was an ironmon- 
ger, and dealt in such articles. In fact, from the 
way in which Simpson had been rapturizing upon 
Miss Fortescue’s charms, a doubt of his friend's 
perfect sanity had sprung up in John Puckford’s 
mind ; and he shrewdly suspected that the affair 
would terminate in a de /unatico ingwrendo instead 
of a license. 

“Do you know, Puckford,”’ said Mr. Simpson, 
with a benevolent, patronizing air, after the third 
‘or fourth glass—‘‘ do you know I fancy there is a 
great likeness between you and Mary Fortescue ?”’ 

Mr. John Puckford, the reader must understand, 
was a handsome young man, with a brilliant florid 
complexion, perfectly-agreeing vision, and light- 
brown hair. No wonder, therefore, he was more 
startled than flattered by the comparison. The 
color mounted to his temples, and a conviction of 
Simpson’s utter insanity flashed across his brain. 
** Mad asa March hare !’’ he mentally ejaculated ; 
at the same time resolving, should the paroxysm 
grow dangerously violent, to knock him down with 
one of the decanters ; both of which, as two could 
play at that game, he drew, as if in doubt which 
wine he would take, to his own side of the table. 





“‘ean scarcely be called red: a very deep gold 
color, I should say’’ 





“Very deep indeed—remarkably so,” inter- | 


jected Mr. Puckford. 


Mr. Simpson, mistaking the nature of his friend’s 
emotion, added, *‘ Don’t suppose, Puckford, I in- 
tend any absurd flattery !”’ 

** Not at all, Simpson; I didn’t suppose any- 


** And as to the slight cast in her eyes, ¢hat no thing of the sort, I assure you.” 


one observes after a few days’ acquaintance with 
her.” 


| To be sure not; nothing is more contempt- 


ible. You are a good-looking fellow-—very ; but 
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of course I could n’t mean that you, a man, are to 
be compared to Mary Fortescue.” 

** T should think not!” drily responded the more 
and more mystified and bewildered Puckford. 

‘“* Exactly: you do not resemble each other 
about the eyes, either in color or expression.” 

eé Oh hd 

“No; as to hair,’’ continued Mr. Simpson 
meditatively, ‘‘ yours, there can be no doubt, is 
decidedly the lightest.’’ 

“It’s coming now,” thought Mr. John Puck- 
ford, grasping at the same time one of the decan- 
ters, and eying his friend intensely. 

Mr. Simpson, quite misinterpreting the action, 
added quickly, ‘‘ Do, my good fellow, fill me a 
bumper, and we ’!] drink her good-looking friend’s 
health—the lady, I mean, with the dark silky hair 
and brunette complexion. Do you know,” con- 
tinued the complacent Simpson, crossing his legs, 
throwing himself back easily in his chair, and 
hooking his thumbs to the arm-holes of his waist- 
coat—*‘‘ do you know that, if Mary Fortescue had 
not been at your house yesterday evening, I might 
have”’ 

What the worthy ironmonger might, in the case 
supposed, have done or said, must be left to the 
reader's imagination, for on the instant a clerk 
hurriedly entered the apartment, to announce that 
an important customer awaited Mr. Simpson in the 
counting-house below. Hastily rising, Mr. Simp- 
son shook hands with his friend, and both departed 
their several ways: Mr. Puckford bearing off the 
epistle addressed to Miss Fortescue, and musing as 
he went upon lover-madness, which, he fully agreed 
with Rosalind, deserved chains and a dark house 
quite as much as any other variety of the disease. 

The next day Mr. Simpson received a note from 
Mary Fortescue, modestly and gracefully expressed, 
in which, with charming humility, and many ex- 
pressions of gratified surprise, the offer of his hand 
was—on one condition, unexplained, but which 
rested altogether with himself—gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Such was the state of affairs when, on the Ist 
of March, Mr. Simpson, as I have before stated, 
entered a Brougham, and directed the driver to 
make the best of his way to Mile End. It was 
a fine, bright and exceedingly cold day ; but not- 
withstanding the nipping, eager air, the love-lorn 
ironmonger, as he approached the house which 
contained his charmer, was in a state of profuse 
perspiration and high nervous excitement. Once 
more he drew from his pocket the fairy note, and 
glanced over the modest, grateful, delicately-fem- 
inine expressions. ‘‘ Dear lady,’’ he audibly ex- 
claimed as he finished about the five hundredth 
perusal of the familiar lines—‘‘ Dear lady, she 
will be all tears and tenderness !”’ 

About a minute after giving utterance to this 
consolatory reflection, Mr. Simpson found himself 
in Mrs. Puckford’s presence, who, congratulating 
him on his punctuality, and pointing to the door 








of the front apartment said, ‘‘ There is only one, 
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lady there, and you know her.” Mr. Simpson’s 
heart leaped and thumped, as if desirous of burst- 
ing through his green velvet waistcoat. He stepped 
desperately towards the door, and essayed to turn 
the brass handle ; but so profusely did the bashful 
man’s very fingers perspire, that they slipped 
round the knob without turning it. The second 
trial, with the help of his cambric handkerchief, 
was more successful, and the lover was in the 
presence of the lady. 

Certainly it was she! Mrs. Frazer, the hapless 
Simpson’s Mary Fortescue, was there in bodily 
reality. But the grateful humility, the “‘ tears and 
tenderness,” prefigured by the charming note ! 
Oh Alfred Gray ! 

The unruffled ease, the calm, reserved polite- 
ness with which Mrs. Frazer received him chilled 
his enthusiastic fervor wondrously. His perspi- 
ration became a cold one, and in a few moments 
he felt as if enveloped in coatings and leggings of 
Wenham-Lake ice. Recovering himself as speedily 
as he could from the shock of this unexpectedly- 
chilling reception, Mr. Simpson stammered forth 
something about his extreme good fortune in hav- 
ing obtained a favorable response from so amiable 
a person, et cetera. 

** Certainly,’ replied the lady, “‘I think you 
are very fortunate, Mr. Simpson.’’ And then, by 
way of saying something particularly civil, and 
to relieve the modest man’s embarrassment, she 
added, ‘* But few men have, like you, sufficient 
discrimination to discern and appreciate attractions 
which lie hidden from the merely superficial ob- 
server.” 

Poor Simpson gasped for breath! He was 
literally dumbfounded! Here was modest grati- 
tude, to say nothing of ‘‘ tears and tenderness,” 
with a vengeance! Miss Fortescue, with a pre- 
carious salary of some twenty pounds per annum, 
exclusive of bread and butter, was, in her own 
opinion, conferring a tremendous obligation upon 
acivic dignitary worth at least twenty thousand 
pounds, by accepting him for a husband! That 
was quite clear; and although Mr. Simpson was 
too much in love to deny such a proposition in the 
abstract, still it was, he thought, scarcely consist- 
ent with maiden modesty to state it so very broadly. 

Notwithstanding his amazement, Mr. Simpson, 
as soon as he recovered breath, continued, so well 
had he studied for the occasion, to get out a sen- 
tence or two about the superiority of connubial to 
single blessedness. ‘This sentiment also met with 
ready acquiescence. 

** Oh dear, yes,”’ said Mrs. Frazer ; ‘‘ 1 would 
not have been an old maid for the world !” 

‘* Well,”’ thought the astonished admirer of 
feminine reserve, almost doubting the evidence of 
his ears, “‘ this is certainly the frankest maiden I 
ever conversed with !”’ 

A considerable pause followed. Mrs. Frazer, 
seated upon a sofa, played with the luxurious au- 
burn—really auburn—tresses of her nephew Al- 
fred. 
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‘* A handsome boy,’’ at length remarked Mr. 
Simpson. ‘It’s a pity that he hasn’t different 
colored hair !”’ 

“A pity !”’ exclaimed the lady: ‘I think it 
beautiful! And,’’ added she, looking the as- 
tonished man somewhat sternly in the face, ‘“‘ I 
should be well pleased if all our children had hair 
of the same color!” 

This was a climax! Simpson leaped to his 
feet as if impelled by the shock of a galvanic 
battery. ‘‘ Our children! Well, after that. But 
I must be dreaming,” thought the fastidious iron- 
monger, as he wiped the perspiration from his 
teeming forehead ; ‘‘ laboring under some horrid 
enchantment.” 


Dreaming indeed, and to be swiftly and rudely | 


awakened. ‘The door opened, and a gentleman 
entered, whom Mrs. Frazer immediately intro- 
duced with—‘‘ Mr. Simpson, my husband, Mr. 
Frazer !”’ 

The blow was terrific! Simpson staggered 
back as if he had been shot. He glared alter- 
nately at the husband and wife for a few seconds ; 
then, pale as his shirt-collar, tottered to a chair, 
and sinking into it, ejaculated with white lips, 
“Oo,” 

** What is the matter, sir? you look ill !’’ said 
Mr. Frazer. 

The bewildered man made no reply. His brain 
was whirling. ‘* Who, on earth, then had he been 
courting '”’ 

A loud knock at the street door somewhat 
aroused him. ‘* My sister, I daresay,”’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Frazer. 

Her sister! Possibly Ais Mary might be the 
brunette ; and yet There were but three fe- 
males present on that fatal evening, besides Mrs. 
Puckford, that he distinetly remembered ; and 
perhaps Vain hope! the door opened, and 
the brunette and two gentlemen entered—* Mr. 
and Mrs. Holland, and Mr. Alfred Gray.’ 

All illusion was now over. He, Robert Simp- 
son, wealthy tradesman, respected fishmonger, and 
common councilman, was the betrothed husband 
of a red-haired damsel with a decided cast, with 
whom, moreover, he had never exchanged a sen- 
tence! His first impulse, as the certainty of his 
miserable fate flashed upon him, was to strangle 
Alfred Gray out of hand as the author of his de- 
struction, when fortunately another rap-tap arrested 
his fell intent. 

** Miss Fortescue at last !’’ cried Mrs. Frazer, 
as if announcing glad tidings. 

“Oh !”’ ejacuiated the accepted suitor, dropping 
nervelessly back into the seat from which he had 
just risen—‘* Oh!” 

He was seized with a sort of vertigo ; and what 
occurred, or how he behaved for a considerable 
interval, he never distinctly remembered. He was, 
however, soon seated at table by the side of his 
affianced bride, Mr. Puckford saying grace. This 
was the actual state of affairs ; but poor Simpson’s 
impression at the moment was, that he had been 
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led out to sudden execution by an enormous Jack 
Ketch with red hair and a frightful squint, and 
that his friend Puckford was the chaplain read- 
ing the funeral service. Gradually, however, 
his brain cleared, and he grew cooler and more 
collected. Upon reflection, his position did not 
appear so very desperate. As to Mrs. Frazer, all 
that was of course over, past praying for, and he 
must dismiss it from his mind as speedily as pos- 
sible. The lady beside him, who he could see 
was almost as discomposed as himself, was, he 
had no doubt, a sensible person—her letter was 
sufficient evidence of that; and when he had ex- 
plained the unfortunate mistake that had occurred, 
which he would by and by take a quiet opportunity 
of doing, would no doubt release him from an en- 
gagement he had never intended to contract. He 
would, moreover—Simpson was anything but a 
churlish or ungenerous man—bestow upon her a 
marriage-portion of, say, four or five hundred 
| pounds, which would doubtless enable her to marry 
| respectably, and thus console her for her present 
disappointment. Thus philosophizing and reason- 
ing, Mr. Simpson's spirits, considering the sudden- 
| ness of the shock he had endured, rallied wonder- 
| fully, and he was enabled to address a few words 
| of course to Miss Fortescue in almost a cheerful 
| voice and manner. The lady’s answer was uttered 
| in the gentlest, sweetest tones he had ever listened 
/to; and Mr. Simpson was a connoisseur in voices. 
| The conversation continued ; became general ; and 
the dinner, commenced so inauspiciously, passed 
off, considering all things, remarkably well. After 
dinner, Miss Fortescue—her friends, who greatly 
esteemed her, generously drawing forth her powers 
—appeared to great advantage. Her mind, of a 
superior order, had been well cultivated, and her 
conversation was at once refined, sparkling, and 
sensible. Mr. Simpson was surprised, pleased, 
almost charmed. Music was proposed, and she 
sang several songs admirably. Mr. Simpson de- 
termined to postpone his explanation—necessarily 
an unpleasant one—til] the next day, when he 
would do it by letter. The party separated about 
nine o'clock ; long before which hour it had sev- 
eral times glanced across the ironmonger’s mind, 
that a dislike of any particular colored hair was, 
after all, a very absurd prejudice ; as to the cas?, 
that, he was satisfied, was so slight as scarcely to 
deserve the name. It had been arranged that they 
should all dine with the Frazers the day after the 
next ; and as Mr. Simpson handed Mary Fortescue 
into the cab, in which Mrs. and Mr. Frazer were 
already seated, she whispered, ‘‘ Oblige me by 
coming on Sunday half an hour before the time 
appointed : I have something of importance to say 
to you.”” Mr. Simpson bowed, and—how could 
he do less'—raised the lady’s hand to his lips. 
The carriage drove off, and the worthy man was 
left in the most perplexing state of dubiety and 
irresolution imaginable. He began to think he 
had gone too far to recede with honer ; and, what 
was very extraordinary, he felt scarcely sorry for 
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it! At all events, he would not act rashly ; Sun- 
day was not far off: he would defer his expla- 
nation till then. 

Mr. Simpson, punctual to his engagement, found 
Miss Fortescue awaiting him alone. He felt on 
this oceasion none of the violent emotions he had 
experienced on the previous Friday. His heart, 
instead of knocking and thumping like a caged 
wild thing, beat tranquilly in his bosom; yet it 
was not without a calmly-pleasurable emotion that 
he met the confiding, grateful smile which beamed 
on his entrance over the lady’s features. Seating 
himself beside her, he, with respectful gentleness, 
requested her to proceed with the matter she wished 
to communicate. She blushingly complied, and 
speedily beguiled him, if not of his tears, which 
I am not quite sure about, of something, under the 
circumstances, far more valuable. ‘* Her family, 
not many years before in apparently affluent cir- 
cumstances, had been, by reverses in trade, sud- 
denly cast down into extreme poverty. The only 
surviving members of it, her mother and youngest 
sister, had been long principally dependent on her 
exertions for support. The assistance she had 
fortunately beea able to render had hitherto sufficed 
them ; but of course, if she married, that source 
of income must fail ; and she never would marry 
— indeed she had never, till surprised by his gen- 


erous offer, contemplated marriage—but she was 
even now fully resolved never to do so unless— 
unless”’ Mary Fortescue paused in her nar- 
rative, and her timid, inquiring glance rested anx- 
iously upon the varying countenance of her auditor. 

Mr. Simpson was not made of adamant, nor of 
iron, though he traded in the article ; and no won- 
der, therefore, that the graceful manner, the modest, 
pleading earnestness, the gentle tones, the filial 
piety of his betrothed, should have vanquished, sub- 
dued him. Her features, plain as they undoubtedly 
were, irradiated by the lustre of a beautiful soul, 
kindled into absolute beauty! At all events Mr. 
Simpson must have thought so, or he would not have 
caught the joyfully-weeping maiden in his arms 
and exclaimed, in answer to her agitated appeal, 
‘Unless your home may be theirs also’ Be it 
so: I have, thank God, enough and to spare for all.” 

Thus was oddly brought about, and finally de- 
termined on, one of the happiest marriages, if Mr. 
Simpson himself is to be believed—and he ought 
to know—that holy church has ever blessed. 
Should he attain, of which there is every reason- 
able prospect, the dignity of lord mayor, he will, 
I am quite sure, attribute that, as he now does all 
fortunate events, to his supreme good-luck in hav- 
ing unwittingly fallen in love with another man’s 
wife ! 








HUMBOLDT’S BIRTHDAY. 


Avexanper von Humsotptr completed his 
eightieth year on Friday the 14th instant, and the 
announcement of his continued health and una- 
bated faculties is hailed with delight in every 
land. Few spectacles can be more cheering to 
the sight than the aged philosopher, wise, happy, 
and venerated. Humboldt is a living triumph 
over impossibilities, a reconciler of the irrecon- 
cilable. After wandering about the globe, not in 
the hurried career of the tourist, but in the patient 
scrutiny of the naturalist and the geologist—after 
twenty years spent in literary labors, at Paris, 
that would have blinded stronger men, building 
up books upon an enormous scale—he returns to 
find rest in a court; and yet again from that un- 
genial sphere he pours forth his philosophy in 
language unstinted and untarnished. 

Two truths often seem opposed to each other, 
or separately incredible, till they are brought to- 
gether ; it has been Humboldt’s function to bring 
truths together, and expound their relations in 
time and space, and thus to rebuke many a need- 
less conflict. From him the despot and the revo- 
lutionary, the bigot and the sceptic, may learn the 
complement to laws of which they see only a part, 
and may know that what they are fighting for, to 
bloodshed, is decreed, all in its good time. 

The other day, one of last year’s “ trees of 
liberty’ was blown down in the Place de la Bas- 
tile—a mournful omen to the soldier of liberty ! 
Humboldt, looking across long ages, sees the laws 
that govern that blustering wind—he sees the 
Bastile swept away, the republic, the restoration, 
the dynasty of the bourgeoise, and now this mis- 





erable tree typifying such liberty as the French 
could plant in 1848 and Lamartine ‘ immortal- 
ize ;’’ but beyond, borne on the wings of time, 
whose stream cannot be turned back, is the liberty 
which despots cannot hinder and revolutionists can- 
not snatch. Sitting in the narrow circle of his 
king’s court, Humboldt expounds the laws of the 
Kosmos, and proclaims the future consummation 
of human science in the free government of man. 

If ever there was a typical man, it is he who 
still lives with us; whose new gifts are stil] 
awaited with expectant gratitude. The universe 
exists, boundless and eternal ; and he has looked 
upon it—it has been his, mortal thing creeping 
upon this earth of ours, to look forth upon the 
universe in time and space, and to open for his 
kind that vast and wondrous vision, in all its 
beauty—not only to their knowledge, but to their 
affections. It has been his to show that the 
political fate of man rests, as to its essential prog- 
ress, on the changeless laws of that universe ; 
his to show that the wisdom of the seer and .the 
station of the court minister may be united with 
the unpretending good-nature, the practical toler- 
ant virtue, of the honest and kindly man. His 
own personal success illustrates his philosophy ; 
he has succeeded in small things without forfeit- 
ing success in great; he has played his part in 
daily life without forgetting eternity ; he has served 
kings, and borne consolation to the humblest and 
most oppressed, by proclaiming the laws that gov- 
ern kings, and discovering in the order of the 
Kosmos the charter of mankind.—Speciator, 2% 
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From the Britannia. 
RUSSIAN AND TURKISH TREATIES. 


As the relations of Russia with Turkey are 
again likely to be brought prominently before the 
European eye, we give a sketch of their history 
for the last hundred years. 

The wars between Russia and the Porte had 
existed from the conquest of Western Asia by the 
Ottoman monarchs, but generally without results ; 
the war was an inroad, and the peace was a truce. 
The rise of Russia under Peter the Great made 
those wars more inveterate, but with effects 
equally transitory. It was only in the reign of 
Catherine I]., a woman of masculine mind and 
more than Russian ambition, that those barbaric 
conflicts assumed the form of a determination to 
conquer, and that every war was followed by a 
permanent accession to the dominions of Russia. 

The peace of Kuchuk-Kaimarji, in 1774, the 
result of a succession of victories won by the cele- 
brated names of Romanzoff, Suwaroff, and Kamen- 
ski, gave Russia almost the entire of the Turkish 
fortresses to the north of the Danube, the co-pro- 
tectorship of Moldavia and Wallachia, and the 
still more important right of protectorship over all 
the Greek churches in the Turkish dominions. 
The Crimea also was declared independent of 
Turkey, which was equivalent to its future pos- 
session by Russia. This peace was regarded by 
European statesmen as laying Turkey finally at 
the feet of Russia. It was, unquestionably, a 
severe blow. But history is full of the follies of 
political prophecy. 

Russia suddenly seized on the Crimea in 1787, 
and war again began. The Turks fought stub- 
bornly, but, through inferiority of means, lost 
every battle; until the war was concluded by the 
peace of Jassy in 1792. The Crimea was sur- 
rendered to Russia, and the Dneister was made 
the frontier. 

At this period Selim ITT. was sultan. He was 
a man of intelligence and vigor, and, from his 
melancholy proofs of the superiority of European 
discipline, he took advantage of the interval of 
peace to reform the Turkish armies. He now 
established a new force, named the Nizam Jedid. 
This establishment threatened the power of the 
Janizaries, who rose in insurrection and threw the 
sultan into a dungeon. 

Mustapha IV., the cousin of Selim, began his 
reign in 1807, Bairactar, a pasha and friend of 

the deposed sultan, marched at the head of an 
army into Constantinople to restore him. Mus- 
tapha, to render this impossible, put him to death, 
but was himself deposed, and Mahmoud II., his 
brother, placed on the throne in 1808, by the aid 
of Bairactar. The Nizam Jedid was now restored. 
But the Janizaries revolted again, stormed the 
seraglio, and drove Bairactar, then grand vizier, 
into a tower, which he defended with his charac- 
teristic bravery, until he blew himself up, rather 
than fall into the hands of his enemies. Mahmoud 
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He now once more abolished the Ni- 





of Othman. 
zam Jedid. 
In 1812 the pressure of Russian affairs by the 

French invasion produced a peace, by which, how- 

ever, Turkey lost Bessarabia and the principal 

mouth of the Danube. 

The Greek revolt next occupied the troops of 

Turkey until the struggle was closed by the ruin 

of the Turkish fleet at Navarino, in 1827, an act 

of the most obvious impolicy on the part of the 

existing cabinets of Europe, and especially of the 

whig cabinet. 

The old quarrel between Russia and Turkey 

relative to their share of influence in Moldavia and 

Wallachia had been pacified by the treaty of Aker- 

man in 1826. But war recommenced in 1628. 

In the following year Diebitsch crossed the Bal- 

kan and reached Adrianople, while Paskiewitch 

invaded Asia Minor. The imminent peril of the 

sultan now brought the ambassadors of England 

and the continental powers to his protection. But 

by the peace of Adrianople, in 1829, Mahmoud 

acknowledged the independence of Greece, and 

paid five millions of ducats for the expenses of the 
Russian army. 

The insurrection in Egypt under Mehemet Ali 
again mutilated the dominions of the sultan, who 
marched an army against the pasha, but was de- 
feated in 1831. The Egyptian troops under Ibra- 
him Pasha reached within 130 miles of Constan- 
tinople, when they were stopped by the Russian 
ambassador, who had ordered a Russian army to 
march for the defence of the capital. The recom- 
pense for this service was the treaty of Hunkiar 
Skelessi, by which the passage of the Dardanelles 
was in future to be closed to a/l the enemies of 
Russia. 

In 1839 war broke out again with Mehemet Ali, 
who defeated the Turkish army, and drove it into 
the defiles of Mount Taurus. In this period of 
national calamity Mahmoud died, in 1840, a man 
of great natural ability and general good conduct, 
but rash in his reforms, and exposing his country 
to hazards, by enfeebling the attachment of his 
people to their old institutions before he had firmly 
established new. 

England now interfered, and Abdel Mejid, the 
present sultan, was delivered from the Egyptian 
army by the English squadron on the coast of 
Syria. Tyre, Sidon, and Acre were gallantly 
captured ; and Ibrahim Pasha was driven out of 
Syria with the loss, by climate, the sword, and 
want of provisions, of nearly 50,000 men. Syria 
was thus restored; but a treaty confirmed the 
Pasha of Egypt in his government, which was 
made hereditary on the condition of acknowledg- 
ing the sultan’s supremacy and paying an annual 
tribute. 

The question of peace and war with Russia will 
naturaliy bring into view, and possibly into action, 
the political interests connected, in every European 
country, with the security of the great barrier 
against northern encroachment. Austria may, 





was spared, only as being the sole adult descendant 


from recent obligations, remain only a spectator. 
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But England and France, and, by a scarcely in- 
ferior necessity, Prussia and Western Germany, 
must take a part in sustaining the Turkish cause 
as the fortress of the south and west. 

But, even if Turkey rested on the Mahometan 
powers alone, her conquest might demand both 
remarkable force and remarkable good fortune on 
the part of her antagonist. With a warlike pop- 
ulation of perhaps twelve millions; with the 
acknowledged right to call on Mahometanism 
throughout all Western Asia and the Mediter- 
ranean for her defence ; with the armies and fleet 
of Egypt at her direct command; and with the 
general voice of Europe, in this instance, on her 
side, she could not be broken down in a day. 

A battery at the northern end of the Bosphorus 
might shut up the Russian fleet in the Euxine, 
while a proclamation would find the whole body 
of those gallant and able leaders who have fought 
so perseveringly at the head of the Hungarian peas- 
ants crowding to take the conduct of the Turkish 
armies. Even Russia herself might not be beyond 
the reach of invasion. A million sterling sent 
among the Tartar tribes might shake her Asiatic 
supremacy ; a bombardment of Cronstadt might 
tell her that even St. Petersburg was not safe. 
Poland might receive her own heroic exiles with 
sudden exultation ; and a year of war might sub- 
vert the empire of centuries. 

England deeply deprecates this scene of con- 
fasion; for peace is not merely her policy, but 
her principle. But necessity is the first of all 
laws, and the protection of Constantinople is now 
the first necessity of the civilized world. 





Fro.n the Independent. 
PUNCH. 


Tury greatly misconceive of the London Punch 
who suppose it a mere harmless collection of jokes 
and bon mots, of funny puns and funnier caricatures. 
There is no review or magazine in the world that 
has a more definite system of thought than Punch 
has, or that lives and acts for a more definite pur- 
pose ; whose forces all work towards an individual 
end more consentaneously. It presses towards 
this with wonderful persistence of resolution, and 
oftentimes with wonderful vividness and energy of 
language. Whatever else there may be in Punch 
there is no hesitation, no ‘ reserve,”’ no masking 
of batteries, no frittering away of differences, no 
failing of an object for want of the fearless use at 
the right time of a hard word. Its logic may 
sometimes be covered over with wit, until it is 
concealed ; but the sharp edge lies close beneath 
the wreathing flowers. Its parries and thrusts may 
seem to the uninitiated mere scenic displays, the 
flashings of bloodless and unfleshed swords ; but 
every one of them is a thrust for reform ; a blow 
at abuses, imagined or real; a keen arrow from 
a full quiver, whistling into the heart of some 
veteran wrong. It should be distinctly understood 
that the choicest wits, the most pointed writers 
and thinkers of the reform party in England, have 
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made for themselves in Punch a chosen organ. 
In calculating the probable future of the nation, it 
were better to leave out the Court of Arches and 
the chancellor, if not the queen herself, than to 
leave out Punch. 

The extract we give below has been cut by us 
at second hand from the columns of some mislaid 
exchange paper. Its dense and powerful words 
will be read with a thrill by all who read them. 
It has something in it of the awfulness of the 
thunder-cloud. It will demonstrate of itself that 
Punch is sometimes other than a joker. Its clos- 
ing reference is to the capture of a fugitive from 
justice, who had murdered his friend and eluded 
the officers, and was supposed to be on his pas- 
sage across the seas when the steam-frigate was 
sent to stay him. 

THE BERMONDSEY HORROR. 


God’s lightning pursuing murder is become a 
true and active thing. What was a figure of 
speech is now a working minister. We have 
brought devastation into servitude ; we have made 
a bond slave of destruction. Murder has hard] 
turned from its abomination—scarcely set fo 
upon its shuddering flight—when the avenging 
lightning stays the homicide. Marvellous is the 
poetry of our daily life! We out-act the dreams 
of story books. ‘The Arabian tales are flat, crude 
gossip, against the written activities of our social 
state. Murder, with its black heart beating thick, 
its brain blood-gorged, reads the history of its 
damnation. Hundreds of miles away from its 
ghastly work, murder, in the stupidity of deepest 
guilt—for the greater the crime the greater the 
folly, that ever as a shadow accompanies and be- 
trays it—murder, with forced belief in its im 
punity, reads its own doings chronicled and com- 
mented upon in the newspaper sheet ; and—so far 
from the victim’s grave, the retreat so cunningly 
assured, the hiding place so wisely chosen—mur- 
der draws freer breath, and holds itself secure !— 
And the while, the inexorable lightning—the elee- 
tric pulse—thrills in the wires, and in a moment 
idiot murder stammers and grows white in the face 
of justice. In the marvellousness that sublimates 
the mind of man, our electric tales make poor work 
of the Arabian. Solomon’s genii may sleep in their 
brazen kettles. They are, in truth, the veriest smoke 
compared with the genii of the wires. In the con- 
templation of this last atrocity there is matter for 
sad congratulation, for mournful thanksgiving. An 
abomination is committed, and so wonderful are 
the means of apprehension-—so sure and so astound- 
ing in their operation—that guilt has but a few gasps 
of fancied freedom, and guilt is captive. Consid- 
ering the certainty—the fate that travels the wires 
—we take hope that from the self-conviction of dis 
covery—from the disheartening belief that there is 
no escape, no evasion from the consequence of 
crime, the miserable wretch tempted to evil will 
turn in his mind the many odds, and refrain upon 
the lowest principle—that of calculation. 
murderer in mind, who would not be stayed in his 
guilt by the thought of after lightning, may pause, 
awed by the thought of lightning pa bweadt 2a un- 
erring telegraph. It was a solemn business, a stern 
and awful work begun, when the Fire Queen, with 
her black flag of smoke, stood out from Ports 
mouth, bound to cross the Atlantic, if need were— 
to stay and overhaul the Victoria, freighted with 
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THE BELLS. 


the curse of murder. There is a fine, stern lesson 
in this, a noble sermon preached extempore to em- 
bryo crime. Justice at the home office makes the 
wires speak, saying to a certain admiral—* Send | 
a fast-sailing ship to sea, that retribution may be | 
done to blood-shedders.’’ There is something sol- 
emn, awful, in the warning uttered in this. It says 
to crime—‘‘ ‘Though the sea encompass you, though 
you have balked — justice, like a hound 
at fault, beats and gropes confounded—though you 
have begun to count the profits of blood, and how 
to make the most of them, how in your new country 
to live a life of impunity and ease—nevertheless, 
give up the dream ; dismiss the vision, and awake 
to horrid truth. ‘There, in the horizon, miles away, 
is a thin dark vapor, the man at the mast has seen 
and reported it, and with every ten minutes it be- 
comes more distinct ; and now the distant gun is 
heard across the water, booming command ; the 
ship’s yards swing round—she lies to; and how 
rapid the ceremony—how brief the time! Murder, 
aghast and manacled, is made again to turn its face 
towards the land it has outraged with the sacrifice 
of blood. 





From the Union Magazine for November. 
THE BELLS. 
BY EDGAR A. POR. 
I. 
Hear the sledges with the bells— 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells ! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runie rhyme, 
To the tintinabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 


II. 
Hear the mellow wedding-bells, 


Golden bells! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells ! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight! 
From the molten-golden notes, 
And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon ! 
Oh, from out the sounding cells, 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells ! 
How it swells! 
How it dwells 
On the Future ! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
‘lo the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells ! 


Ill. 


Hear the loud alarum bells— 
Brazen bells ! 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells! 
In the startled ear of night 





How they scream out their affright ! 
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Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune, 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire, 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavor 
Now—now to sit, or never, 
By the side of the pale-faced moon. 
Oh, the bells, bells, bells ! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of Despair ! 
Yow they clang, and clash, and roar! 
What horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air ! 
Yet the ear, it fully knows, 
By the twanging 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows ; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, 
In the jangling 
And the wrangling, 
How the danger sinks and swells, [bells— 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the 
Of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
In the clamor and the eclangor of the bells! 
Iv. 
Hear the tolling of the bells— 
Iron bells ! [compels ! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody 
In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone . 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 
And the people—ah, the people, 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 
All alone, 
And who, tolling, tolling, tolling, 
In that muffled monotone, 
Fee) a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone— 
They are neither man nor woman— 
They are neither brute nor human— 
They are Ghouls ; 
And their king it is who tolls; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 
Rolls 
A pean from the bells! 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the pean of the bells! 
And he dances, and he yells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the peans of the bells— 
Of the bells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runie rhyme, 
To the throbbing of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 
To the sobbing of the bells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
As he knells, knells, knells, 
In a happy Runic rhyme, 
To the rolling of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells; 
To the tolling of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bella, 
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Prosrectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part o 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as faily to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood's noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural ai 
mountain Scenery ; contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the a Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser’s, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think gre enough, make 
ase of the thunder of T'’ne Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. - 

The steamship has oi Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly muitiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, — | Politicians, with 
all »arts of the world; so that much more than ever it 
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good style ; and where castomers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 





pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 


now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with ou» 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state o 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
7 Spin hical Disco he progress of Col 

veries, the of Colonization, 
(which Seutenliag over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
a our readers with the great department of Foreign 

irs, without entirely rg ey ae own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable te 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
vers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed ae. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supp!y 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. - 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
History and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which ‘shall be popular, while at the same time it wil 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 


encies.— We are desirous of making arrangements, 
ina ts of North America, for increasing the circul> 
tion of this work- and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer 
ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 4} cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be pe x gr with more than newspaper 
postage, (ijcts.) We the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is ‘‘any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 


month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 
Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 


Living Age is put up in monthly containing four or 
five baa numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 


each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
has a to me to be the most useful. It contains i 


je language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the 
utmost 


expansion of the present age. 


Wasninoton, 27 Dec., 1845. 
science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
the exposition only of the current literature of the 
human mind 
Q. ADAMS. 
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